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The new Impulse campaign features original liner notes and gatefold designs, rare photos 
and custom packaging. Audio has been enhanced with 20-Bit Super Mapping on CD. 
and remastered original analog recordings on limited edition, heavy virgin vinyl. Discover the 
original, one-of-a-kind sounds and graphics of the legendary Impulse recordings. 
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ISSUE 

77 JUICE 

Bf Scott Poukon-Biyant 

Iron Mike Tyson has a lot to answer to 
as he begins his comeback. By Kevin Powell 

81 



Patra, Samuel L. Jackson 

• 90 Corrupt, Seal, Anita Baker 

• 98 MichaelJordan, Easy Mo Bee, 
George C. Wolfe, Iman, Tommy HitncER 

• 104 Deion Sanders, Angela Bassett, Ice Cube 

• 114 Sade, Hakeem Olajuwon, Matthew Rolston 
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True players know what the most 
important meal of the day is. 

Pbotogmpbs by Kwaku Alston ^^^^^ 
84 HIT MAN 

Can Suge Knight make Death Row Records 

the Motown of the '90s ? AlUson Samuels ^ 

Singcr/songwriter/producer Babyface 

is already a legend, and he's only just begun. 

By Nelson George 

88 EXECUTIVE BEALWtSS 

MCs and DJs are stepping up and becoming A&R macks. 
Photographs by Eric Johnson 

92 MAMA SAID KNOCK YOU OUT 

Is C. DeLores Tucker a concerned 
parent, a political opportunist, or just a 
right-wing pawn? By Kevin Powell 




96 i ALIAS AUSTIW 

The hot new power 
producer is living 
out his dreams. 
ByMimi VaUis 

100 DARK AND LOVEIY 

The ladies once ruled 
the world of high fashion, until 
Tyson BeckfORD bum-rushed 
the menswear shows. 
Bf Scott Poulson-Btyant 

106 U.S. 

Frank Sinatra didn't take 
orders, he took over. By Bonz Mtdoru 



112 




Even those with juice need a little help. 
Here are their weapons of choice. 
Pbotogmpbs by Christina Lessa 

116 POWER SUR6E/DUTAGE 

Who's stepping up. Who's falling off. 

Also: 

122 EHOST IN THE MACHINE 

Gang kingpin Larry Hoover is building 
a political machine from his prison cell, 
and white Chicago is getting nervous. 

By Josh "fyrangiel 
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128 CUP: MOBB DEEP 

The truth, the life, the ]i^<L By Rob Marriott 
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ON THE COVER: Mike Tyson photographed by Ken Nahoum. ABOVE: Tyson Beckfocd photographed tiy Christian WHklr\/Sygma 
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SWATCH STORES: NEW YORK, 
LOS ANGELES (WESTWOOD), 
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118 VIBE STYLE: 4 NON BLONDS 

T-Boz, Mary J. Buge, Terence Trent D'Arby, 
andJoiA are dye-hard performers with Technicolor 
tresses. Photograpbs by Warren du Preez 

140 SHAKEN NOT STIRBED 

Secret Agent Man, dressed to kill. 
Holographs by Butch Btlair 



DEPARTMENTS 

26CflHTRIBUTBBS 
31 MAIL 
WSTABT 

On the Dole. By Rev.Jate Jackson 
■ Plus: A murder derails Show & A.G. Snoop 
prepares for his trial. Rottweilers: Hip hop's 
top dog. Dancehall's animated trend. Rock 'n* 
roll's haul of fame. Phyllis Hyman, 1950-1995. 
•46 ASK THE RAP BANDIT. 

• 49 SOUNDCHECK: Simon LcBon. 
By Bobbito Garcia 
•50INTHEMIX. 

• 55 STIX & STONZ: Land Sharks. 
ByBonzMaltme 

• 58 STREET SCRIPTURES: Power to the Poet 
By Ghetto 

• 60 BLACK OWNED: Angela Davis. 
By Greg Tate 

6sNEKT 

MiSTA Grimm ain't just blowin' smoke. 

The Goodie Mob's sound from the underground. 

It's Tricky, Britain's bad boy of trip hop. 

ACEYALONE is rhyming and riffin'. 

QliESTlONMARK ASYLUM arc hip hop's Capitol 

iinproyement 

I51LDDK 

'fodel Chrystele. By Mimi Valdts 
152 SHOOT: Isaac Hayes. GEAR: Windbreakers. 
'153 WORD: Other Coimtrics. TUBE: Michael Michele. 
154 FILM: Ue Show. TUBE: The Fabulous Reggae Dogs. 
ORD: Poetry Roundup. 

• 156 FILMMAKER: Robert Rodriguez. 

TEN YEARS LATER: The Smurfs. RUNWAY: Report. 
158 HAIR: Hip hop hairdos. TUBE: Hazcllc. 

• 160 VIDEO: Scream. COMIX: Stuck Rubber Baby. 
GEAR; Backpacks. 

163BEVBLBTIBN8 

REVIEWS: GuRU. 
By Daityel Smith 

' Plus: The Dove Shack/The Twinz. Abbey Lincoln. Brian 
McKnight. Patra. After 7. 

The Show. Whale. Juster. Boy George. Selena. Regina BcUc. 

aekwon the Chef. Shaggy. 
Bone TEiigs 'N* Harmony. J^aith^^olo. Kool G Rap. 
•182 SINGLE FILE. By/iima //»»/«• ' _ 

• 186 NOTES FROM THE UNDERGROUND. 
ByMimiVoMes 

"*i9i 20 QUESTIONS. 
•194 BOOM SHOTS. - 

znnPBDPt ". - 

Don Corneuus. 
ByMidiaelA. Gonzales 



RKUrr Patra photographed by Ertc Johnson 
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20 TRACKS I 22 ARTISTS INCLUDIN6: 

CHAKA KHAN I RAMSEY LEWIS I BRANFORD MARSALIS 

INI KAMOZE i PATRA I ME'SHELL N'DEGEOCELLO AND OTHERS 

WATCH WHAT YOU SAY" 
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'9 regular telephone call Into the (718) Brooklyn, NY area code. 
epuESTIONS? Call Music Access at 1.718.386.2148 
^ Lines active until Septemt>er Stti. 

I be asking 3 new questions on which we 
1. The following month we'll print the poll 
and offer new questions. 
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an atoWW one artist? 
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Press 2 



June/July Poll Results: (1.) It came 
close, but it seems the majority of you 
believe artists are not lacking originality 
when they sample songs. But 43% felt 
they could try to be a little more cre- 
ative. (2.) A loud "NO" was heard when 
61 % agreed that urban radio does not 
represent the full spectrum of Black 
music. (3.) Most of you would go to 
see a film because of the actual film. 
Only 28% would go to see a film 
because of its phat soundtrack. 
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includes the hit singles 
"SAME ONE." featuring his brother. Gerald Levert. 
and their dad. the O'Jay's Eddie Levert. Sr. 
and 

"PUT YOUR BODY WHERE YOUR MOUTH IS" 



PRODUCED BY GERALD LEVERT & EDWIN TGNV NICHOLAS FOR TRACKH0U5E PRODUCTIONS INC.. 
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About producer/songwriter/singer extraordi- 
naire Babyface ('Sweet Love," page 86), writer 
Nelson George says, "The landscape of pop- 
ular music would be very different without him. 
Babyface has carved a real niche for himself as 
this era's leading writer of love songs, and he's 
had a great career because of it." George, for- 
mer black music editor for Billboard, current- 
ly contributes to Playboy and the Village Voice. 
He is also the author of Urban Romana (Noble) 
and Blackface: Reflections on African Americans 
and the Movies (HarperCollins). 



The hip, glamorous mien of" 4 Non Blonds' 
(page 118) was styled by Uptown Entertain- 
ment director of artist development Sybil 
Pcnnix and produced by VIBE style editor 
Emil Wilbekin. Of the layout, which in- 
cludes singers T-Boz (of TLC) and Terence 
Trent D'Arby, Pennix says, "It gave me a 
chance to take these artists out of charac- 
ter and on a trip for a day." In addition to 
dressing Uptown's roster of artists (includ- 
ing Mary J. Blige, Jodeci, and Soul for 
Real), Pennix has also styled for Paper and 
The Source. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

Writer Rob Marriott profiled Mobb Deep (Clip, page 128). A former asso- 
ciate editor for TT/e Source, he has contributed to ego trip. Spin, and the 
Village Voice. He is currently at work on his first novel.... Photographer 
Christian Witkin shot model Tyson Beckford for "Dark and Lovely' 
(page 100). In 1993, Witkin launched his professional career in VIBE; his 
work has since appeared in numerous publications including EBe, Intennew, 
Rolling Stone, and Vanity Fair... .Warren du Precz, who photographed the 
"4 Non Blonds" story, started his career three years ago at The Face. Since 
then, the South African native's work has appeared in London's Sunday 
Times, British Elk, and Harpers O" Queen. 

Writer Allison Samuels feels the impact of 
Death Row Records CEO Suge Knight ("Hit 
Man," page 84) has yet to be fully realized 
within the music industry. "He has a compa- 
ny that's now worth $100 million, and he rep- 
resents this generation," she says. "Suge is 
going to have an incredible legacy-io to 15 
years from now, they'll be making movies 
about him." Samuels is a reporter at Newsweek 
and has contributed to Black Enterprise, Essence, 
and Upscale. 

ILUSIN 



Photographer Butch Belair credits com- 
puter technology for allowing this month's 
fashion story, "Shaken Not Stirred" (page 
140), to be taken to another level. "It was 
like making a minimovie," he says. "We 
had a producer, everything was shot a cou- 
ple of times, there were lots of characters 
and some freaks-12-foot-tall people and 
others with four arms. It was exciting." 
Belair's past subjects include B.B. King, 
Patricia Arquette, and Shabba Ranks. 
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Michael Jackson ["Action 
Jackson," June/July] is more 
than a legendary singer-he is a 
musical phenomenon. The 
man is magnificent: He gives 
the world the most beautifiil 
music. And because of 
Michael's unique style, I 
believe ///Story will be a major- 
selling album. 

REQINA M.SIMMONS 
ALBION, Ml 

Fine, sexy, cool, ooh! Who's 
the real sexiest man alive? 
Well, Brad Pitt's got nothing 
on Michael Jackson! He's 
totally hot! 

DEBORAH M. GRAY 
ST. LOUIS, MO 

In response to Quincy Jones's 
comment about Michael 
Jackson: I disagree that the 
entire world has a black man as 
a role model, because Michael 
is no one for young black 
children to idolize. I know that 
no matter what he does to 
himself, Michael will always 
be black-but what message is 
he sending? Is it okay to alter 
your appearance in such a 
drastic manner that you no 
longer resemble your own 
racial group? Why not use 
makeup that could be blended 
to his own natural skin color? 
Why lighten it so much? I 
applaud Michael for his 
achievements; he is a truly 
gifted entertainer. But he is no 
idol or role model for young 
(black) people. 

ANGELA HOLMES 
EMERYVILLE, CA 

My only problem with your 
cover story on Michael 
Jackson is that it was too short! 
Say what you will about M.J.- 
he always manages to create 



excitement with anything he 
does. I join the chorus of those 
who believe (and know) that 
Michael is one of the greats. 

KATHYGRASSO 
GARFIELD, NJ 

There is no question about 
Michael's brilliance when it 
comes to music. The problem I 
have with him is that when you 
look at him, he's scary. He does 
not look like a human being; 
he looks like a mannequin. I 
know he had a very unusual 
and successful childhood, but 
Michael must have been made 
to feel inadequate and ugly as 
well. Why else would a f>erson 
do the things he's done to 
himself? He is fiill of self-hate. 
He wanted to be something 
other than what God made 
him. He was a beautiful person 
before he mutilated his face. 
When I read about Michael or 
hear something on TV about 
him, I just feel completely 
sorry for the guy. 

JOANNE RESNICK 
HOLLYWOOD, CA 

Jonathan Exley's cover photo 
of Michael Jackson is awe- 
some! Michael looked terrific 
in the clothes that Kidada 
Jones picked for him. I like 
Michael's style of military 
jackets, but it's also neat to see 
him in sweats and sweaters. 
Look out, world! The King of 
Pop is once again wearing his 
crown and sitting on his 
throne where he belongs. 

TANYA HORN 
HOLTON, IN 

It's about time I've read some 
positives about Michael 
Jackson. I think he's an incredi- 
bly talented artist who deserves 
some recognition for all he's 
done. And I gotta give my 
props to Lisa Marie Presley- 
Jackson for speaking her mind 
about the trash-talking "larva" 
and for standing up for her 
man. I hope one day those 
disrespecting fools who have 
made negative comments 
about him come to realize 
Mike is the Man and more 
than deserves their respect. 

KATLYNN 
PHOENIX, AZ 



Big up for Bonz Malone's 
story ("Deep Space Nine," 
June/July] about the Wii-Tang 
Clan-it was deep, and the 
photographs by Norman 
Watson were mad real. I give 
them props for being one of 
the very few groups out today 
representing true hip hop. 
Here in Seattle, everyone from 
hip hoppers to techno heads 
to rockers is into the Wu. I 
would love to see follow-up 
pieces on these nine talented 
brothers. 

REALITY C. 
SEATTLE, WA 

I'm sure the Wu-Tang Clan 
think that ridiculous "ancient" 
mumbo jumbo is cool. But I 
felt like 1 was reading the ram- 
blings of dangerous, foul- 
mouthed schizophrenics, and 
I learned nothing about the 
group (except that they give 
themselves much too much 
credit in the hip hop industry). 
These brothers need to clean 
up the stupid shit and get real! 

PRINCE-S. 
ST. LOUIS, MO 

Bonz Malone's article on Wu- 
Tang Clan proved outright the 
brothers can take hold of a 
brainchild and create some- 
thing phenomenal. The strong 
breakdown of their origin and 
structure as a group leaves you 



open and wanring more. It's 
deep knowledge you can't get 
anywhere else but from the 
mind of a black man. I love it 
when a brother (or nine broth- 
ers) can make me understand 
and appreciate their lifestyle. I 
can't wait to see what's next! 
Keep up the good work-and, 
oh yes, Wu-Tang Clan ain't 
nothing to fuck wit'. 

SHAWNAL. JOHNSON 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ 

I lost a cousin on January 25, 
1995, at approximately 7:50 
p.m., to AIDS. Carter Harris's 
article on I .1 / y ■ I :'s final days 
touched me just as deep as that 
day last winter T'tazy Liv- 
ing." June/July). The black 
community needs to come 
together in these hard times 
because Eric Wright was not 
only a "gangsta rap kingpin" 
but another family member. 
We should remember him as 
an imperfect human being, 
and our brother whom every- 
one knew and loved. 

TALESHA STRICKLAND 
ATLANTA, GA 

How does one moum the 
death of Eazy-E? I was a fan of 
his early work, and will miss his 
voice and outspoken attitude. I 
don't understand why the 
"Music Television Network" 
would only air small, uncaring 



clips on him when they gave 
week-to-week eulogies for a 
man who couldn't handle his 
life and took it with chickenshit 
suicide! I hope Eazy's passing 
has opened eyes and people 
start thinking about what they 
do. My heart goes out to his 
family, and in my heart Eazy-E 
will never be dead, he will 
continue to make music. 

JOE BLACKSMITH 
SALEM, OR 

Eazy-E shouldn't all of a sud- 
den be thought of as a hero 
because he's dead. How quick- 
ly people forget his large dona- 
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tion to the Republican party and how 
he defended the pigs that almost beat 
Rodney King to death. Eazy-E was a 
low-down, dirty dog. In the article, 
Jerry Heller was quoted as saying how 
Eazy loved women. That's funny, 
considering how Eazy dissed black 
sistas and took every opportunity to 
tell the world we were nothing but 
bitches and hoes. Unfortunately, he 
paid dearly for that way of thinking in 
the end. If he wasn't so busy being a ho 
himself, he would have realized a long 
time ago that AIDS was real and that it 
doesn't discriminate. Eazy-E gets no 
props from me, just sympathy. Not 
because he was famous, but because he 
was a human being. 

WENDY VICTOR 
BROOKLYN, NY 

Eazy should get his due respect. He 
deserves compassion, and we should 
all sympathize with the fatherless 
children he left behind and the babies' 
mothers, who now face the already 
difficult task of raising children with- 
out E's help. I hope that this will wake 
up the naive youth and teach them (as 
it taught me) that AIDS is close and can 
happen to you. Sure, Eazy-E was a 



straight-up G and he had the world, but 
now we all see no one's invincible. 

PELETALIA 
VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA 

The only reason Eazy-E contracted 
AIDS is because he was immoral 
I i i. . I by Joan Morgan, "-i.irt. 
June July 1. Rap music did not make 
Eazy-E "live a player's lifestyle''-will- 
ingly having unprotected sex with 
strange women-nor did rap music 
make him father seven children with 
six different women. His own immoral- 
ity helped him make those bad deci- 
sions. Plain and simple, Eazy-E was a 
ho, and unluckily, he paid for it with 
his life. Dying of AIDS does not make 
an irresponsible person a hero. "Life is 
unfair"? Eazy-E played pussy and got 
fucked. That seems pretty damn fair to 
me, and that should have been the 
message conveyed to your readers. 

LAURA HICKS 
CHICAGO, IL 

I was appalled by the disrespect given 
to Little Richard by the N'ocorious 
B.l.G. I'i'oppa Large" by Laura 
Jamison.Junt JuK |. It's unfortunate 
that younger African-Americans have 



no respect for pioneers who paved the 
way for their present success. So, Mr. 
B.l.G. , I say grow up and stop acting 
like an overgrown child. Entertainers 
such as Little Richard endured great 
odds to succeed. Learn to have respect 
for the brothers and sisters who slept in 
segregated hotels, and struggled for 
stage appearances. In addition, do not 
think that being from "the 'hood" gives 
you the right to glorify drugs and disre- 
gard African-American history. 

KAREN SOLEBO 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 

My sinccrest gratitude for Joan 
Morgan's "New Power Gcneratjon" 
[June/July]. Nearly every rag publica- 
tion out there complained about the 
way white people were depicted in the 
movie Btntber. Well, the last time I 
checked, my skin was white, but I cer- 
tainly do not sympathize with i96os-era 
Oakland cops or FB I agents. Pointing 
out that J. Edgar Hoover and his 
Bureau were out to crush the Black 
Panther Party is not exacdy revisionist 
history. VIBE's coverage of this inspir- 
ing and well-crafted movie single-hand- 
edly kept the magic alive for me. 
Congratulations to a brilliant cast for 



capturing the rage and hope that flowed 
through Oakland 30 years ago. We 
should all feel fortunate that Mario and 
Melvin Van Peebles did not give up, 
despite industrywide ignorance. Power 
to the people, gentlemen. 

ALISON J. LOGAN 
SAN ANTONIO, TX 

I was shocked and pleased to see 
Christopher D. King's "Straight Outta 
Mt. Poconos" [Start, June/July]. 
Having grown up in and around the 
area, I always knew it had it going on. It 
was about time somebody recognized 
that Pennsylvania isn't filled with strict- 
ly country-music-lovin' bumpkins. 

THEG-CHILD 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 

Tupac's accuser had to be brain-dead 
to make the decisions she made that 
night (MaiLJunc/JuIy|. First, there is 
no way any man can push a woman's 
head down to his penis from a stand- 
ing posirion on a crowded dance floor 
unless that woman voluntarily bends 
her knees. She knew what was down 
there because he'd just took her hand 
and "sat it on top of his erect penis." 
What was she expecting, tea and crum- 




pets? I think not. Second, why did she 
leave a club with someone who not 
only blatantly disrespected her but 
who sexually assaulted her in public? 
And then, why did she go to his hotel 
room, have oral sex, and do drugs? 

These two signs should have told 
her that she was in a totally fucked-up 
situation that meant her no good! ! I 
guess she wasn't humiliated enough, 
because she went back for seconds. 
The rest of her letter, in which she goes 
on to describe the actual "rape," 
proved to be good fiction. I'd like to 
encourage her to keep on writing. 
Maybe one day she can write a movie 
script to go along with that Academy 
Award-winning performance, and she 
can get Desiree Washington (Mike 
Tyson's accuser) to play her in the role. 
They're both great actresses. 

STELLA WILLIAMS 
NORFOLK, VA 

After reading Tupac's accuser's 
account of the events of that night, I 
am fully convinced that Shakur is a 
man who sees women as sexual 
objects to satisfy his desires and then 
pimp to his boys. In his sad world, 
nothing is sacred, nothing valued. 



Yes, this young woman did exercise 
extremely poor judgment, as she 
herself admits. Yes, she consented to 
have sex with Shakur. And yes, it is 
very distressing to realize that there 
are some young women, like the 
victim, who are so obviously lacking 
in self-esteem that they feel they can 
best validate themselves by the num- 
ber of celebrities they can bed. But 
no, she did not agree to be a handed- 
down plaything to his boys. And for 
Shakur to intervene would not "make 
her his girl," but rather demonstrate 
that he had some sense of basic 
human decency. Freak or not, she did 
not deserve— nor did she choose-to 
be violated. 

I am also deeply disturbed by the 
nimiber of supporters Shakur has 
acquired. It is almost classic: Crucify the 
victim, and martyr the perpetrator. We 
should not accept, justify, or excuse the 
brutal, inhuman actions of this man. 
Shakur committed a crime and is being 
justly punished for it. There is no cross 
nailed to him, just the pain of one 
young woman who found the strength 
and dignity to demand justice. 

S.L.S. 
ROOSEVELT. NY 



This is in response to the comment in 
[20 Questions, Rcvolutions,Junc/ 
July) asking if Montell Jordan is call- 
ing out R. Kelly. Well, that is not possi- 
ble. They are two very talented and 
gifted brothers with styles of their 
own. The only thing they have in com- 
mon is that they leave their female 
fans screaming for more. They both 
have the massive sex appeal and 
charisma that it takes to make it and 
stay on top. And to go a little fiirther, 
did Michael Jackson call upon 
Montell to produce a song on the 
History album? R. Kelly gets much 
props. Congratularions, my boy. 

TASHA THOMAS 
LAKE CHARLES, LA 

I did a brief stint working for Teddy 
Riley, and I have to admit I was 
impressed by how caring and respon- 
sible he and the members of 
B LAC Kstreet were toward their Idds 
["Fathers Know Best" by Mimi 
Valdes, May] . But this whole "no 
rings and shit, just my main squeeze" 
mentality seems to be a recurrent 
theme in black music lately, and it's 
not cool in the age of AIDS. All these 
young black men should realize that 



part of being a responsible daddy is 
being responsible to Mommy. 

ERICA JOHNSON 
NEW YORK, NY 

I must commend VIBE on Scott 
Poulson-Bryant's cover story 
["Flippin' the Script," May] and Jon 
Ragel's excellent photographs of Will 
Smith and Martin Lawrence. I love to 
see black men put into a positive light. 
The two of them have a lot going for 
them, and I hope they keep up the 
good work. 

JACKIE ADAMS 
BALTIMORE, MD 

Regarding "Captive Ruler: The MC 
Story" by Da Ghetto Communicator 
(May |: Is Slick Rick suffering for the 
sins of hip hop or suffering the conse- 
quences of his own actions? He must 
have believed his own hype when he 
rolled up on his cousin and shot at 
him, endangering innocent bystanders 
and the mother of his child. At the end 
of the article, it gives the address where 
we can write letters of support for his 
release. Get real. He belongs where he is. 
The writer refers to Rikers Island 
inmates as having been "taken away" 
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Spent the morning Vurrowii(K^^i^ 
Heard the sound of some powerful amps. 
Ran out in the road to investigate. , 
Should've looked both ways. 
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PIONEER AMPS. Power Its 
something all of nature craves, from 
mankind right dov^nto whatever's 
frozen in your headlights. Pioneer' 
amps give you that power Not only 
do they deliver high current perfor- 
mance, they also come with a bass 
boost that will curl your hair And 
the multichannel capability, along 
with built-in crossover, 
means greater system 
flexibility. Remember if 
little fuzzy paws aren't 
tightly pressed over 
little fuzzy ears, you 
need better amps. Call 
l-800-PIONEER for 
dealer information. 
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from their loved ones. It's the risk you take when 
you choose to commit a crime. I say they should 
deport Rick. Don't they like rap over there in 
England? 

SUSAN LOVETT 
ARLINGTON, VA 

I'm writing to express my disagreement with 
"Uncut Funk" [May] by Kevin Powell. I feel Dr. 
bell hooks insulted successful black people by 
saying they "get to the top and stay on top only by 
sucking the dicks of white culture." This woman is 
dangerous. And with her ideas, there will never be 
brotherhood in America. 

ALINE "JAY PEE" 
LES LILAS, FRANCE 

Dr. bell hooks is "all that and a bag of chips." Not 
many philosophers have the ability to articulate the 
didacticism of Cornel West and Henry Louis Gates, 
analyze the connectedness between the feminist and 
black movements, and dissect the homophobia of 
Quenrin Tarantino and the misogyny in the African- 
American community of rappers and preachers 
without having lived the life that makes these discov- 
eries so absolutely necessary. So as we move this 
black thang into the next century with a "Newt" 
Congress— like never before, "you better ask some- 
body!" You picked the right "somebody" by asking 
bell hooks. 

JOY JONES-KEYS 
ALBANY, GA 

I want to say shame on Ricky Lee for writing that 
dirty little article glorifying Adina Howard [Next, 
May]. I mean, who doesn't like good sex? But she 
doesn't have to be a slut about it by "grabbing her 
stuff." What does she have down there anyway? A 
dick? There's no way that she can be a female R. 
Kelly, because she has no talent. And since when 
does a sister have to look to a white girl to represent 
how she feels sexually? And Madonna, of all peo- 
ple? Adina doesn't even realize that she's something 
Madonna wants to be but can neverbe: black. The 
reason why Madonna "gets away" with so much is 
because she's white. 

JANICE C. HAYES 
WESTCHESTER, PA 

I had to applaud Adina Howard's confidence and 
straightforwardness when I read her comment, "I'm 
an aggressive sister who's not afraid to tell a man 
what she wants in bed. If that's being freaky, then 
so be it." But why sell yourself short by building 
your entire persona around sex? It's cool to have 
your "freak inside" (don't we all?), but to expose it 
to the worid as your trademark borders on triflin'. 
Unfortunately, some of us have grown up actually 
believing that because sex sells, it's our only ticket 
in this world. For all the ladies who are caught up in 
this silly state of mind: Wake the hell up, and invest 
in a little self-respect. It won't hurt, and it won't 
cost a cent. 

ROBIN GIBSON 
FT. WALTON BEACH, FL 



Ekow Eshun's "Soul Mates" [May] on up-and- 
coming sistas was great because it showcased the 
variety of talented, beautiful British singers. Check 
Britain's very own Mica Paris, a real soul singer 
that's been around for years, who in my opinion 
could teach MaryJ. Blige a thing or two. As a new 
"Englishman in New York," I know we have been 
buying and supporting virtually every style of music 
the U.S. has created for many years. It's about time 
you did the same for G.B. 

KEPTH ALEXANDER 
BROOKLYN, NY 

Thank you for Elena Oumano's story ("Right at 
Home," May |, which was about Snow. I've never 
seen any magazine write about Snow and other 
reggae artists-most of the time it's Snow vs. Vanilla 
Ice. Telling Snow to stick to his race is unfairly 
stereotyping him. Because of America's concentra- 
tion on race, we put restrictions on people, but we 
shouldn't. Snow is real because he sings Jamaican 
patois (authentically)— that is what he was surround- 
ed by his whole life. It is the music he loves. The 
culture. Let the man be who he is. If Snow didn't 
sing reggae, then you could label him fake because 
he wouldn't be himself 

JULIE MILLER 
PELHAM, NY 

Regarding "16 Candles" by EmilWilbekin [May]: I 
love you. Brandy! Thank you for featuring R&B's 
most promising star. Brandy deserves the success and 
attention she's getting, and I'm glad to see that it's 
not going to her head. If she keeps her voice strong 
and her songs fiinky. Brandy may someday surpass 
her idol, Whitney Houston. "I'm yours," Brandy! 

CM. 
EUGENE, OR 

Props to John Edgar Wideman for his moving words 
in "Behind the WaU" [Start, May]. As I look 
around me, I am able to see the powers of bureaucra- 
cy waging a war on the poor and the minorities of 
this country. Yet the only way we can bring an end to 
what Chuck D refers to as "the plantation state" that 
we live in is by first acknowledging the power that 
each one of us has. Second, the people can unite and 
organize on a common forward platform. I can 
sense change coming, and the way I look at it is I can 
either be a part of the struggle or I can be an ostrich 
with my head buried in the sand. We have choices; 
we have power. Now we must have the desire to 
bring change. Mo ve on ! ! 

CLAUDIA RODRIGUEZ 
WHYTEY, ONT., CANADA 

What's Bethann Hardison's problem ["Walk This 
Way" by Greg Tate, Black-Owned, Start, May]? I'm 
as impressed as the next person with her achievement 
within the modeling industry, and I think she's very 
fortunate to have Tyson as one of her models. But 
her statement that "the community" is proud of him 
because "he's not some polished-up boy from col- 
lege who's light enough and keen enough to get away 
with something' I found to be rude and offensive. 
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What exactly are college grads who 
happen to be light-skinned getting 
away with? I think everyone can be 
proud of someone who struggles to 
make it to the top, but as a leader and 
successful black woman, 1 was really 
surprised Ms. Hardison would make 
a statement as divisive as that one. 

HAROLD ABRAMS 
NEW YORK, NY 

Chairman Mao's testimony to ' 1 
I )i rty B.1 M .u li 's Return to thejS 
Chambers: The Dirty Version | Ki v( >- 
luiuins, M.i\ is appreciated for its 
honesty. In a hip hop world afraid to 
be frank with respected (even idol- 
ized) artists, it's refreshing to see 
Mao show no fear in telling it like it 
is. It seems that other publications 
are riding the Wu-Tang Clan's sack, 
assuming anything the RZA touches 
turns platinum. Ol' Dirty is talented, 
but he tends to get out of hand in a 
Biz Markie sorta way. Mao, thank 
you for clear and concise writing and 
for being honest with the readers. 

I.JORDAN 
SPOKANE, WA 

Here in the home of music like 
Wildlife Society, Mississippi Mafia, 
and U.G.K., the Wu is the shiznit. 
Their method and sound are so phat 
that they can't be explained. 
Chairman's right. They are not con- 
ventional hip hop. That's the point; 
They are original. The lyrics are real. 
The beats are 2 die 4, and the way 
they are taking over the industry by 
rapping on several different labels 
shows that they are intelligent urban 
black entrepreneurs with something 
to say. Ol' Dirty Bastard is pure, raw, 
and vital. His CD reflects that. 

DASCZA 
JACKSON, Ml 

Writing and singing about subjects 
like prostitution, masturbation, and 
sadomasochism back in the early to 
mid-'70s, Betty Davis was light- 
years ahead of her time [Props by 
George Pitts, May). She had a heavy 
influence on Prince, especially with 
the emergence of his group Vanity 6. 
On their debut album cover, the trio 
are seen sporting some sexy, skimpy 
lingerie, and the hit single from this 
1982 release was entided "Nasty 
Girl." Davis featured a strikingly 
similar style of lingerie on the cover 
of her album Nasty Gat. 1 once read 
an article where she stated that 
America was just not ready for her 



Well, maybe the time has come 
when they finally are. Thanks so 
much for giving this musical pioneer 
the recognition that has long been 
overdue. 

RUDYCALVO 
LOS ANGELES, CA 

Jennifer Reals is full of bull— - 
("Regardingjcnnifcr" by Joan 
Morgan, April] ! The reason she 
doesn't get roles written for black 
women isn't because she doesn't 
look black enough-whatever that 
means-it's because she never associ- 
ates herself with being black and has 
yet to appear as a black woman in 
films. Lonette McKee is just as light 
as she is, and she gets roles written 
for black women. So why not Beals? 
Beals's excuse for not being able to 
get "black" roles is just that, an ex- 
cuse. Her husband is a writer/direc- 
tor, for Pete's sake! Her actions speak 
much louder than her false words. 

KRYSTAL CAMERON 
BOSTON, MA 

The article on Jennifer Beals was a 
recap of what my life is like every 
day. Being a light-skinned black 
woman, 1 tooknowwhat it is like to 
wonder about your identity in two 
races. What race does one choose? I 
choose nothing. I am who 1 am: 
human. She's a wonderful actress 
and 1 commend her for being a 
strong woman, period. Keep you 
head up.Jennifer You go, girl! 

KIM A. JOHNSON 



APEX, NO 

VIBE encourages mail and pho- 
tographs from readers. Please 
send letters to VIBE mail, 205 
Lexington Avenue, 3rd Floor, 
New York, N.Y 10016. Or send E- 
mall to VIBE@vibe.com. Send 
photos to VIBE YOUR BEST SHOT 

(same street address). Include 
your full name, address, and 
daytime phone number. Letters 
may be edited for length and 
clarity. Photo submissions will 
become the property of VIBE 
and will not be returned. 



CORRECTION 

The design of the jersey worn 
by Shaquille O'Neal in "Center 
of Attention" (June/July) should 
have been credited to Gregory 
Clopton of VIP Exclusive De- 
signs, Inc. 
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KIPLING. All the baggage you need. 

Available at Macy's, Bullock's and other fine stores throughout 
Europe and America. For more information call I -800-KIPLINC. 
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On the D 

As we talk about powi 
America, who's usin 
juice and how, it's ha 
ignore the recent antics i 
Senate Majority Leader R 
Dole — consummate rjji;' 
Washington Insider, dealmak-'-i 
er, cynic — suddenly turning his 
attention to movies that he has 
never seen, music that he has - . 
never heard, and people that 
he does not care about. 

The hypocrisy of Dole's 
assault on sex and violence In 
music and movies is transpar- 
ent. Dole seems more upset 
about the presence of assault 
weapons in movies than on the 
streets; he has pledged to 
overturn the ban on assault 
weapons passed last year. 
Guns don't kill people, the sen- 
ator suggests; rap music kills 
people. 

But the larger hypocrisy 
here is an ongoing conserva- 
tive dilemma. The raw materi- 
alism of the free market that 
they exalt undermines the con- 
servative social values we all 
prefer. Popular culture is 
sleazy, sexist, often disgust- 
ing — but profitable. Senator 
Dole has taken the easy way 
out. His targets are black 
gangsta rappers, Democratic 
filmmakers, and Hollywood 
liberals. He says nothing of the 
public that purchases these 
products (which would disap- 
pear if they were not profitable) 
nor the market culture that 
exalts these values. 

The result is largely diver- 
sion, not enlightenment. In rail- 
ing against the lurid lyrics of 
gangsta rap. Dole denounces 
the messengers and slights the 
message. There is no excuse 
for some of these lyrics. But 
there is also no excuse for our 
ghettos — where young men 
can't find jobs or support fami- 
lies, where hope has gone and 
drugs and guns become a way 
out. The absence of gangsta 
rap would not be the presence 
of good schools, the presence 
of jobs, the release of hope. It 
would simply remove that part 
of the blight that has found a 
mari<et in the suburbs. 

Senator Dole has been talk- 
ing at the young people who 
produce the music and those 
who consume it. If he's serious 
about what is happening to our 
young people, he should talk 
with them, not at them. Then 
his comments might serve 
something other than himself. 

Rev. Jesse Jacki 
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Show (left) and A.o.^ce the music. 
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An ezeoution-style murder 
derails Show & A.G. 

The summerof "95 was supposed to be a season of dreams for 
the Bronx-bred rap duo Show & A.G. Three years ago, they were 
selling tapes from the trunk of a car, but with an eagerly antic- 
ipated second album, GoodFellm, ready to drop in June, the 
pair was poised to cash in on the rewards of hip hop fame. 
Instead, a week before GoodFellas hit stores, Rodney Lemay 
(Show), Andre Barnes (A.G.), and another man, Anthony 
Gonzalez, were arrested in connection with the murder of the 
group's road manager, Sammy "B O." Barnes. 

According to a newspaper report. Show, 25, A.G., 24, and 
Gonzalez, 25, entered the Casde Hill Laundromat in the Bronx 
just before 6 p.m. on May 30. The suspects opened fire on 
Barnes (who is no relation to A.G.), hitting him once in the 

bXlXlOtS point-blank news • • e • • 



head. The gvinmen fled, but soon returned to shoot the victim 
three more times. Police were summoned, and Barnes was 
declared dead at the scene. The three were subsequendy arrest- 
ed and charged with second-degree murder. 

Rumors swirled around New York that the murder was in 
retaliation for a shooting involving Show's girlfriend-hut they 
proved to be unfounded. Another rumor said A.G. had gone 
into hiding to avoid prosecution. Not true; in fact, A.G. was 
cleared of all charges two weeks after the incident. Show, how- 
ever, languished in Rikers Island prison from May 31 until June 
9, when a group of friends posted his $75,000 bail. 

With his lifelong ally still facing a murder trial, a subdued 
A.G. stressed that the duo had had no involvement in the mur- 
der. "There's no reason why we would do that to our own broth- 
er and friend," he said. "He was a business partner." 

Just three weeks after the murder, GoodFellas was the Hot 
Shot Debut on Billboard's R&B album chart, entering at No. 
23. London Recordings is still distributing the album, although 
promotional plans are obviously on hold. "This was a tragedy, 
that this man was shot," said London's senior director of nation- 
al publicity, Reginajoskow Dunton. "We're certainly not going 
to exploit a tragedy, and we believe that Show will be exoner- 
ated." Josh Tyrangiel 



Priority Drops 

the Bomb 

: In April. Priority Records distributed 

: promotional "bombs" (complete with 

: ticking clocks) to celebrate the 

: release of E-A-Ski's single "Blast If I 

: Have To" from the Friday soundtrack. 

I When one of the all-too-realistic pro- 

• mos was discovered by a room atten- 

• dant In E-A-Ski's Los Angeles hotel — 
. I just days after the Oklahoma City 

bombing — the bomb squad was 
summoned to dismantle the phony 
device. Later the same day, the FBI 
Investigated a box of the bogus 
bombs found at Ski's manager's 
house. As a belated concession to 
common sense, Priority halted distri- 
bution of the ill-timed publicity props, 
but not before they'd sent out a press 
release beaming over the panic the 
bombs had set off. Josh Tyrangiel 





•GREEN CARD 

After an 18-month battle with the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Ricky Walters (a.k.a. Slick Rick) has won the right to 
stay in the United States. On June 19. Judge Alan Vomacka 
ruled in the British-born rapper's favor, afterthe "Free Slick 
^ Rick" campaign generated a testimonial from New "ibrk state 
- senator David A. Paterson, a 6,000-signature petition, 230 E-mail 
; messages from VIBE Online users, and 620 letters from fans and 
; associates, including Def Jam's Russell Simmons and the law- 
yer for Wilbert Henry (the bystander shot by the rapper in 1990). 




•OLD SCHOOL BACK IN SESSION 

Classic jams from the Sugarhill Gang, Grandmaster 
Flash, Kool Moe Dee, and others will finally resurface 
early next year, thanks to Rhino Records and the U.K.- 
based Castle Communications PLC, which acquired the 
rights to the Sugar Hill Records catalog in June. But it's 
not to every rapper's delight. 'This is just a reminder of 
the exploitation that's goin' on in rap," says Moe Dee. 
"This music is sold and none of us gets a dime of it. It's a 
reminder of what happened to us back in the day." 
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There aren't any vendors hawking T- 
shirts and buttons on the sidewalks 
around the Los Angeles Criminal Courts 
Building just yet, but another highly 
anticipated murder trial is heating up 
just a few doors down from Judge Ito's 
courtroom: case No. BA086649, The Peo- 



ple of the State of California vs. Calvin 
Broadus (a.k.a. Snoop Doggy Dogg), Mc- 
Kinley Let, and Sean Abrams (Sean Dogg). 
Despite defense efforts to have the case 
dismissed-property disposition coor- 
dinator Sterling Gordon inadvertently 
discarded 17 items of evidence, includ- 



ing the clothing of the victim, Philip 
Woldemariam, and various bullet cas- 
ings-Superior Court judge Paul Flynn 
ruled on June 15 that the police had sim- 
ply made a mistake without knowledge- 
able malice. Tlie trial was delayed, in part 
because Abrams has retained the ever- 
popular Johnnie Cochran as his coun- 
sel, but proceedings arc set to begin 
August 1, with Court TV and MTV pro- 
mising coverage. 

The trial will focus largely on the 
events of August 25, 1993, when Wolde- 
mariam, 20, a By Yerself Hustlers gang 
associate, got into a beef with Abrams 
outside Snoop and Lee's apartment in 
the Palms section of West Los Angeles 
(where Snoop was holed up while 
recording his debut album, Doggyslyle). 
According to witnesses, when Lee came 
downstairs to break up the argument, 
Woldemariam and two other Hustlers 
fled. A car chase to Woodbine Park en- 
sued, with Snoop driving Lee and 
Abrams in his Jeep. The jury's interpre- 
tation of what happened next could 
decide the case. 

The defense maintains that after still 
another beef, Woldemariam drew his 
.380 on thejeep, forcing Lee to fire sev- 
en shots from his 9 mm in self-defense, 
killing Woldemariam. But the coroner's 
reports say that Woldemariam was shot 
in the back, and police couldn't find 
Woldemariam's gun. 

"Even if they didn't intend to kill 
him, they can't claim self-defense," says 
deputy district attorney Ed Nison of the 
Hardcore Gang Division. ""This is not 
the Wild West, where you go gunning 
for somebody and then when they at- 
tempt to protect themselves, shoot and 
say, 'Well, I drew first. I win.' " 

But Snoop's attorney David Kenner 
says Snoop had every reason to fear 
Woldemariam, that the dead man had 
previously assaulted Snoop with a gun 
and had threatened the rapper's life. 
"When it all comes out, it will be obvi- 
ous it was a case of self-defense," Snoop 
said to a reporter. "The whole thing will 
turn into another hump in my life, 
another thing I've had to go through." 

Cheo H. Coker 



Elevate 

the Baste 

Bobby Seale's BBQ Sauce 

1 1 12 cups (1 2 ounces) tomato paste 
1 quart V-8 or tomato juice (or 3 or 4 

pureed fresh tomatoes) 
3/4 cup (up to 6 ounces) pure hickory 

liquid smoke 
3/4 cup red wine vinegar 
1 cup apple juice 

3/4 cup fresh lemon juice, seeded \ 
3/4 cup pure carrot juice 

1 cup Worcestershire sauce 

2 tablespoons pureed onion 1 
5 tablespoons mustard 

2 tablespoons pureed garlic 

3/4 cup packed brown sugar melted In 

1/2 cup hot tap water 

(or use 3/4 cup honey or molasses 

and no water) 
2 teaspoons ground black pepper 
2 teaspoons Italian herb seasoning 
2 teaspoons seasoning salt 

Hot Taste Options: 

2 tablespoons spicy hot brown prepared 

mustard 
1/2 cup dry crushed red pepper 
1 /4 cup Tabasco or regular hot sauce (or 

to taste) 

Pour V-8 or tomato juice into a five-quart 
pot and add all other ingredients on high 
heat. Stir thoroughly and continuously, 
bringing to a boil. Reduce heat to medium 
low. Stirring periodically, simmer for 35 
minutes or until sauce begins to thicken. 
Set sauce aside until ready to use. Yields 
1 1/2 quarts. 

Bobby Seale, a co- 
founder of the 
Black Panthers 
(who was played by 
Courtney B. Vance 
in the film Panther) 
and a defendant in 
1969's Chicago 7 
conspiracy trial, is 
currently a commu- 
nity activist in 
Philadelphia. 

This recipe is reprinted with permission from Bar- 
beque'n With Bobby by Bobby Seale. published by 
Ten Speed Press. P.O. Box 7123. Berkeley. Calif. 
94707. Copyright 1988. 
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•ILL COMMUNICATION 

Luther "Luke" Campbell's ex-girlfriend. Nelda Farinas, 
is suing him for secretly recording their phone-sex 
conversations and using them in the 1992 album 
/ Got Sh ■( on My Mind. "She felt one step away from 
being raped," says Parinas's lawyer, Luis Stabinski, 
who's asking for a percentage of the $4 million he 
claims the album has grossed. Campbell's attorneys 
say that Parinas signed a disclaimer when she agreed 
to appear on the recording. 




•BUCKED DOWN 

Black Moon's rapper, Buckshot, upset 
over what he perceives as poor distribu- 
tion of the band's 1993 debut. Enfa da 
Stage, has refused to record a second 
album and has requested that Nervous 
Records release the group from their 
record deal. Negotiations are ongoing, but 
3 there is no new record anywhere in sight. 
Stay tuned. 
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Staxs 
and Their 
Rottweilers 

•Rapper Luther Campbell: 

RAMBO 

•Model Beverly Peele: 

TOBY AND THOR 
•Multimedia man Shaquille O'Neal: 

SHAZAAM 

•New York Knick Monty Williams: 

G O 

•Panther's Kadeem Hardison: 
•San Diego Charger Junior Seau: 
•ex-90270 star Shannen Doherty: 

JAKE 

*902l0's Brian Austin Green: 

CUBE (AFTER ICE CUBE) 
•New York Giant Herschel Walker: 

AL CAPONr B. Kim Taylor 
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Ode to the 
Rottweiler? 

Bloods & Crips — 
"Every Dog Has His Day" 

The Conscious Daughters 
"Dex Dog" 

Common Sense — 
"Puppy Chow" 



Digabie Planets — 
"Dog It" 



1994 

Keenen Ivory Wayans 
tames a marauding 
pack by singing James 
Brown tunes in A Low 
Down Dirty Shame 

1991 

New Jack City. Two 
Rotts in Wesley Snipes's 
jeep menace awed 
bystanders 



1991 

Rottweiler on ico 
cover of EPMD's 
Business As UsumI 
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■CASTING COUCH 

Funkdoobiest's Son Doobie. a self-described "porno connois- 
seur." has fulfilled a lifelong dream; He appears in two recent 
porn movies, installments 26 and 28 of Dark Alleys, directed by 
his friend Ron Hightower. Doobie plays the (nonsexual) role of a 
warehouse foreman who harangues a group of oversexed home- 
boys called — brace yourself — the Boyz. "I just got lucky," 
explains Doobie. "I was visiting the set, and Ron said, 'My actor 
hasn't got here yet.' But I think I'll leave the acting to the actors 
from now on — my girl's pretty upset." 




BAD BOY'S RETURN 

On the heels of his hit movie Bad Boys, Martin 
Lawrence has inked a deal with Savoy Pictures to star 
and direct in the street comedy Thin Line. Lawrence 
cowrote the script with writers from his Fox TV show; 
he'll play a ladies' man and nightclub promoter 
whose world is rocked by a smooth-talking hottie. 
portrayed by Emmy-winning Lynn Whitfield. Thin Line is 
planned to cost about SIO million — $3 million of which 
goes to Lawrence 
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change Where it all begins. 
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Everything you always 
itie wanted to know about hip hop 
but were afraid to ask 



arc 



Q^Areyou the rapper known 
astheReJBandilfLS., 
DOTHAN.AL 
A: No, but I have 
noticed there are a 
growing number of 
rappers using my 
name, including the 
Red Bandit (now 
known simply as 
Bandit), the Poet 
Starved Bandit, and a 
wacky duo known as 
Bossman & Bandit. I hate 
it when people can't be 
original, so I'm changing 
my name to Hip Hop. 
Q: What's changed most 
about hip hop in the past five 
years? S.G., WILMINGTON, MA 
A: It's no longer necessary to 



take those annoying three 
seconds to clarify exactly which Dr. 
Dre you're talking about. 

Q; How haveyou managed to keep 
your identity a secret? N.M., CORAL 
GABLES. FL 

Ai The trick is knowing how to 
maintain a low profile. I do this by 
rollin' in spots where it's guaranteed 
that only a small amount of people will 
see me, like in underground clubs or 
on Sir Mix-A- Lot's TV show. 

Q; Couldyou send me a caialogofaU 
the hip hop jams that were made in 1^80 up 
to thisyearfD.J.P., TAMPA. FL 

A: Yes, but I must warn you that 
figuring out how to read the catalog is 
hard. The first page is at the end, so it 
has to be read backward. At one point, 
you even have to turn the entire cata- 
log upside down. Actually, you could 
practice by sitting down to read an 
issue of Rap Sheet. 



Qj What da hell's up with the Beastie 
Boys tryin 'to get both rap and alternative 
audiences? F.F.. PHILADELPHL1. PA 

A: The real reason the Beastie Boys 
experiment with so many different 
types of music is that they like to test 
DJ Hurricane's loyalty. 

Qj- Why did Bob Dole wail so long to 
come out against rap?R,M.. 
LA GRANGE. KY 

A: Eric B.'s album has been out 
only a few months. 

Q; BET is cool, but don 'tyou think we 
need another channel devoted to hip hop 
culture ? A channel tike this would give 
celebrities (such as rappers and athletes) a 
chance to express themselves. D.P., MID- 
LAND. MI 

A: Call your local cable company 
and ask for Court TV. 

Oct a question about hip hop? 
Send it to: The Bap Bandit, P.O. 
Box 48382, Philadelphia, » 19144 



A sign of the times. 
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Queen 
Latifah's 
African 
costume 
and hat, 
circa 
1989 




Chuck Berry's early 
1960s Gibson 
ES-335 guitar 
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1966 
concert 
poster for 
\t James 
Brown 





/ Ike & Tina Turner concert 
ISj poster, circa 1965 
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When the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame and Museum opens 
September 1 in Cleveland, there'll be more than just Elvis's 
jumpsuits on display. Gospel, funk, and soul vibes are all flovi/ing 
in the l.M. Pei-designed building, with shrines for inductees Sly & 
the Family Stone, James Brown, Aretha Franklin, Al Green, 
Man/in Gaye, and the Four Tops, and an exhibit created espe- 
cially for fans of '80s East Coast rap. Check out some of the 
memorabilia that'll keep the King company. Josh Tyrangiel 
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Run's hat; 
D.M.C.'s 
Adidas and 
glasses 



Jimi Hendrix's 
handwritten 
lyrics for "Purple 
Haze," 1966 
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Platform 
boots 
worn by 
George 
Clinton 
onstage in 

1977 
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Tony's Sports, Chicago 

Or for a retailer near you, call 
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What kung f u flicks are to the Wu-Tang 
Clan, spaghetti westerns have always 
been to raggamuffin dancehall. But now 
that most of the good cowboy-movie 
stage names are taken (including 
Oillinger, Clint Eastwood, John Wayne, 
and Tonto Irie), the pendulum seems to 
have swung from western to wacky. 
Think Saturday morning cartoons. Think 
riddim tracks built on Munsters samples. 
Think hardcore lyrics sung to the Banana 
Splits melody. Think we're joking? 

Shaggy: Mr Boombastic's friends named 
him after Scooby-Doo's sandwich- 
chomping pal, but so far he still hasn't 
found a rhyme for the word zo/fcs. 

Shabba Ranks: Did he foretell the toon 
trend in "Ting-A-Ling" when he dissed, 
"Your mate look like Bugs Bunny / She a 
cartoon an' she no ready"? 

Snagga Puss: Call him a pioneer Back in 
'93 he built an onstage persona off Hanna- 
Barbera's kooky kitty (the one who's 



buH^tS point-blank news 



always saying, "Eeexit, stage right, 
e-ven"). But in his latest song "(The Girls 
Cry Fi) Woody Woodpecker," Snagga 
goes schizo and busts the ill bird laugh. 

Buju Banton: His close friends call him 
Gargamel, and when he's not mashing up 
stage shows, he's a devoted Smurfs fan. 

Chuckleberry: This raw-throated rude 
boy has never confessed any links to 
Huckleberry Hound, but sometimes he 
sounds like Quickdraw McGraw. 

Mad Cobra: The man who brought you 
"Flex" took his name from a G.I. Joe 
comics villain. His latest style, called the 
"Death Rock," features bad-boy lyrics like 
"Yabba-dabba-doo, this ain't Fred 
Flintstone." 

H.R. Pufnstuf: All right, this has nothing to 
do with dancehall reggae, but isn't this 
why chronic-rock legends Bad Brains 
broke up? Rob Kenner 




habba Ranks: Bugs Bunny fan 



Power Cords 

Ever since the Cos dropped his last Pudding Pop, James 
Earl Jones has reigned as the ubiquitous Icing of voice- 
overs and ad pitches. But check the rearvlew, Jimmy, 
'cause big Barry White is coming up quick.... 




a 

JAMES EARL JONES 

CNN: "This...is CNN." 

Star Wars trilogy: Jones 
is Darth Vader, voice of 
the Dark Side. In The 
Empire Strikes Back, 
Vader reveals to Luke 
Skywalker, "I am your 
father." 

The Lion King: Jones 
plays Mufasa, the Ghost 
to Simba's Hamlet. "I 
will always be with 
you," says Jones from 
behind rolling clouds. 

The Bell Atlantic Yellow 
Pages: Jones reminds 
us — over and over — that 
"^ine out of 1 0 use it." 

The Simpsons: In a 
Halloween special, 
Jones recites Edgar 
Allan Poe's "The 
Raven," concluding 
with a haunting 
"Nevermore." 




BARRY WHITE 

McDonald's: In a TV 
spot, Barry slow-jams 
on the joys of McDon- 
ald's bacon. "What a 
bacon lover dreams 
of...my, my, my!" 



New York's Kiss-FM: III 
promos between songs, 
Barry bellows, "Smooth 
R&B and classic soul." 

NBC's Valentine's Week 
'SS: After watching clips 
from Tfie Fresh Prince of , 
Bel-Air and (oy!) Blos- 
som with a rose in his 
hand, Barry says, "NBC 
Valentine's Day. Let's do 
it...together." 

The Simpsons: in two 
appearances as himself, 
Barry crusades against 
snake killing ("I love the 
sexy slither of a female 
snake") and invHes fellow 
Hollywood Squares 
celebs to his top-row 
square to avoid a tsuna- 
mi ("It's safe and it's 
sexy!"). Josh Tyrangiel 





•COP ROCK 

Super Cat's new video, "Girlstown," stars Carol Shaya — 
the former New York City police officer who bared it all for 
'layboy last August — as a bouncer at an exclusive night- 
i.lub. "My old line of work was not that much 
different." she says. "You were just there to look good." 
Is a defrocked cop a strange bedfellow for a heavy like 
Super Cat? "Hey. Girlstown take all kinda girls." he 
explains. "Security-force girls, Asian giris. London girls, 
you need alldem." 




•TEDDY'S READY 

Thirteen years after an auto accident left him a quadriplegic, 
Toddy Pendergrass is planning his first concert tour He will be 
'orming new material as well as Pendergrass classics and 
i. he recorded with Harold Melvin and the Blue Notes. The 
tour begins in October and is expected to consist of 40 shows 
in 20 U.S. cities, concluding on New Year's Eve. The soulful 
singer says his comeback was inspired by Michael Jordan, 
who returned to basketball on Pendergrass's 45th birthday — 
wearing uniform No. 45. 
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olXnon LeBon 
states the facts 



I never wouldVe thought that Simon Le- 
Bon of Duran Duran would turn out to 
be so open-minded and passionate about 
music, that he'd offer such insight. But 
with the variety of covers on his group's 
new album. Thank You (including Grand- 
master Flash and Melle Mel's "White 
Lines" and Public Enemy" s "911 Is ajoke"), 
I shouldn't have been so surprised. 
• MOBB DEEP-"Drink Away the Pain" 

SL: I really like it. 1 love the way the 
words fall over the beat. It's just on the 
edge of collapsing, but it doesn't. It 
makes it exciting to listen to. 

B: It's called cadence, ofibeat rhyming. 

SL: It's fantastic! It's just what great 
jazz is-having two different paces at the 
same time. ^X^^o is that? 

B: Mobb Deep, featuring Q:Tip from 
A Tribe Called Quest. 

SL: I've heard ofTribe, but not Mobb 
Deep. This song is so musical. 

B: Did you catch the meaning of the 
lyrics? 

SL: I heard girls, guns, staying alive. 
B: It's a metaphor for drinking alcohol. 
SL: Yes, now that you explain it, it 



makes sense. Mobb Deep, I'm gonna 
buy that one. 

• TEARS FOR FEARS-"Pale Shelter" 

SL: Tears for Fears? My era, huh? 

B: That's why I'm playing it. 

SL: This has a long musical intro. 
Nowadays you have to capture the lis- 
tener's attention right away. 

B: Do you think there's a difference 
between the listener of '85 vs. '95? 

SL: I do, but not because the listen- 
er has changed. The science of market- 
ing music has become so refined that it 
has changed the ear. It's designed to sell 
artists, and ultimately for radio stations 
to sell fridges and cars to people. 

B: That's deep. 

• GRANDMASTER FLASH & THE 
FURIOUS FIVE-"Frecdom" 

SL: It reminds me of...uhh, I don't 
know who it is, should I know? 

B: Yes, you should. 

SL: It's the Furious Five, isn't it? I was 
gonna say that, but Mel's voice sounds 
different. 

B: It's five MCs taking turns. 



SL: I got confused 'cause I'm so used 

^31X110^3 point-blank news ••••••••••••••• 

•HIP BUNNY HOP 

Back in the day, B-boys rocked funky leather shoes and 
wanm-up suits bedecked with the bow-tied Playboy bunny 
logo. Now, a decade later, Playboy itself is reaching for 
some hip hop flavor with its Women of Color video series. 
Lowriders, boomin' bass, and boomin' bodies are all fea- 
tured, as is a graffiti mural by writers Wande (C O.D.) and 
Dash (TCS), painted while scantily clad bodies undulate in 
the foreground. "Hey, if they'd have asked," says Dash, "I'd 
have come out naked with only a spray can to do a train." 



to hearing Mel's voice alone. It has that 
KC and the Sunshine Band party vibe, 
that ftin-time music. It's not an obvious 
social statement like "White Lines," but 
in a way it srill is 'cause it's commentary 
on where their heads were at when they 
made it. 

B: That's a song I can listen to forever. 

• DURAN DURAN-"Girls on Film" 

B: This is my favorite song you ever 
did, but 1 don't know if it's because the wo- 
men in the video were practically naked. 

SL: That song did it for us. 

B: I don't know if this is what the song 
is about, but I love seeing women on 
film— in movies or magazines. 

SL: It's about the exploitation of 
women by the fashion industry, what 
they have to do to sell bathing suits and 
toothpaste, but it doesn't matter what I 
associate it with. Once we put it out, it 
doesn't belong to us anymore. It be- 
comes what other people think about it, 
how they want to interpret it. 

• STAN GETZ/JOAO GILBERTO- 
"Thf Girl From Ipanema" 

SL: I've never heard the Brazilian ver- 
sion of it. It's so smooth, fine, and easy. 

B: What would you be doing while 
listening to this? 

SL: Giving head! Hee hee hee hee! 

B: Giving or getting? 

SL: Giving and receiving! Why not? 
69 simultaneously! 



Phyllis Hyman 

1950-1995 

On June 30, Phyllis Hyman, one of mod- 
ern R&B and popular jazz's finest 
singers, apparently decided to check 
out. Found unconscious in her Manhat- 
tan apartment, Hyman, 45, was pro- 
nounced dead just hours before a 
scheduled performance at the Apollo 
Theatre. Police found a vial of pills and a 
note that indicated suicide. The tragic 
discovery closed the door on what 
friends call an increasingly troubled 
personal life. 

Hyman began her recording career 
as a featured vocalist on Norman 
Connors's 1976 You Are My Starship. 
But despite such fine albums as Phyllis 
Hyman (1977), Goddess of Love (1983), 
and Living All Alone (1986), and a 1981 
Tony nomination ior Sophisticated 
Ladies, mainstream success always 
seemed one song away. 

At the time of her death, she was 
working on a new album with legendary 
producers Kenneth Gamble and Leon 
Huff. It's ironic that Hyman, who deliv- 
ered such an eloquent reading of the 
hopeful, determined "Gonna IVIake 
Changes," apparently felt that she'd run 
out of options. Steven Ivory 






•ICE-TV 

ice-T's Baadasss TV has become a cult hit in England on Friday 
nights, but the producers have no immediate plans to bring It 
to the U.S The half-hour variety show features campy blax- 
ploitation vignettes and performances by artists such as 
Vicious and Sir Mix-A-Lot, but critics have dumped on the 
show for its un-pc representation of British black culture. 
"They missed the point," said Isobel Oram, a Baadasss pro- 
ducer "They shouldn't have expected Ice-T, an American, to 
represent British black culture." 
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JUICY 1 . Me'Shell NdegeOcello does her 
thing at Atlanta's fierce Funk Jazz Cafe. 

Star attorney Johnnie L. Cochran Jr. 
and bet's beloved Sherry Carter at a par- 
ty for the cable network in LA. Wonder if 
this means Carter will be needing 
Cochran's help anytime soon? East 
Coast MCs AZ and Nas take time out from 
recording AZ's debut album, Doe or Die. 

Actor Kadeem Hardison brown-bags 
it while presenting N.Y.C.'s Planet Holly- 
wood with memorabilia from the movie 
Panther. In Newark, Flavor Unit part- 
ners Sha-kim and Queen Latifah make 
their directorial debut with Daddy D's 
video, "Love on the Dub." Boyz II Men 
built their own studio. Stonecreek, just 
outside of their Philly hometown. Now 
they can make those love songs anytime 
they're inspired. At the Rhythm & Blues 
Foundation Sixth Annual Pioneer Awards. 
Whitney Houston spares the crowd by 
not singing her AT&T commercial theme. 

Ladies first: the Fugees' Lauryn, Lin 
Que (MC Lyte's protegee), and hip hop 
producer Nikke Nikole at Bill Bellamy's 
birthday party at Carolines in N.Y.C. The 
King of Pop and the daughter of the King 
of Rock 'n' Roll at their royal home, 
Neverland. (Is this where freed Willie is 
hiding out?) Warren G, just about to 
get his grub on at L.A.'s Fatburger. Good 
thing, because Lord knows he needs to 
beef up. Joi (who's on some next shit 
with her silver hair) and Bobby Brown 
maxin' backstage at the 1995 Atlanta 
Music Awards. Why Brown is wearing 
handcuffs is anyone's guess. Faith 
(who's also Mrs. Notorious B.I.G.) and 
Usher do the sunglass thing at Impact '95 
in Atlantic City. Method Man and Soul 
for Real get live right backstage at the 
Apollo before opening for Jodeci at a ben- 
efit for the AIDS charity UFEbeat. 

Mimi Valdes 
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SWEFWE In L.A., Aaron Hall won't Stop 
talking to Snoop about the pleasures of 
dog breeding. Jada Pinkett directs 
Gerald Levert's video for "How Many 
Times" In Malibu. Tevin Campbell with 
The Fresh Prince of Bel- Air's Tatyana AN . 
i At the Essence Awards, Janet Jackson 
sports a working-girl look while ( ) Will 
Smith breaks out a suit straight out of Fort 
Knox. At Get Moving With Oprah, a fit- 
ness walk in Central Park, Salt and Pepa 
show everyone how they got those bod- 
ies. Nia Long wows the crowd at the LA. 
premiere of Friday. Chubby Checker 
and Brandy act like "Best Friends" when 
they meet at James Brown's birthday F>ar- 
ty in Augusta, Ga. Dancehall's finest: 
Buju Banton (now a Rastafarian) and 
Shabba Ranks. Yo Yo is now a radio 
personality at Power 106 FM in L.A. But 
don't worry, she's still an MC. Samuel 
L. Jackson, who stole the show in Pulp 
Fiction, gives up handprints for the Wall 
of Fame at N.Y.C.'s Planet Hollywood. 
12. Da Brat and Biz Markie? Now that's a 
scary couple! O.J. Simpson's main 
man, Al Cowlings, at the party for his new 
900 numtier. Funnyman Sinbad, who's 
definitely racking up with those Polaroid 
commercials, makes the rounds in LA. 
1 Still in love: Left Eye and Andre Rison 
in Atlanta. At his record release party 
In N.Y.C., Mad Lion displays his blunt gun 
belt. On the set of the "This Is How We 
Do It (Remix)" video in Daytona Beach, 
Fla., Montell Jordan shows the director 
how he wants to do it. MM 
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Nature's 
Gold Series 



Introducing 
Fruit of the Loonf 
Gold Series 




Premium fruit you eat. "=^11 Premium FRUIT you wear. 



Tastes great. 



Fits great. 



Naturally refreshing. 



Found in trees. 



Can be made into pie. 




Naturally cool 
and comfortable cotton. 

Found in those big stores 
where you buy everything. 



Nope 




0199S Fruit of the Lcxxn, Inc. 




Cornelius is seen here relaxing in the Reebok Stadium Jacket. . .and the opposition would just as soon keep it that way. 

It's the way things are worn on Planet Reebok. 
For more information on our full line of performance apparel and footwear, call 1-800-843-4444. 
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HOUSE FOR EXECUTIVE Beverly 
Hills cottage for executive and 
family. 3 b.r./3 bath, hardwood 
floors, fireplace, new carpeting 
in bedrooms, large backyard, 
gazebo, t year or more, $2,900 a 
month. Call (310) FAT-HOME. 

This is the kind of retirement the Amer- 
ican family dreams of: car keys in 
hand and a ring on your finger. Every 
morning your sacrificing wife blesses 
you with a lunchbox and a kiss, while 
your obedient children skip along to 
school. Thus will you tie ready to enjoy 
the golden years in peace. Well, I'm ready 
to put it on 'em! 

My "writer's retirement plan" kicks in 
at 30. They say the American dream is to 
be a millionaire by then. I guess that gives 
me plenty of time to write about "gang- 
sta rap" while I cash my checks. I've 
been kicked out of my crib, slept on 
sophas for six months, sold my keys to 
someone else, then kidnapped my land- 
lord. I think it's time to stop living the high 
life and start putting stock on Hot Block. 

I always said that if I got my hands on 
a little spinach, then I'd give back to the 
community. Nowthat I'm student pres- 
ident of a publishing company, my asso- 
ciate and I are looking for turf. Nothing 
fancy, jus' a place where kids can go 
after school and lounge for a spell. Like 
a pool hall. The Wall Street Journal has 
some high-beam properties that make 
you cream when you see 'em, but as for 
my business partner, he likes to get in a 
plane and island-hop down in the blue 
Caribbean waters. Me, I look for lofts on 
the Lower East Side or storefronts on 
famous blocks. 

To know how to shop for turf takes 
talking with a Realtor. I met a guy once. 
His name was Mr. Chris Blackwell. I 
knew he owned Bob Marley 's legendary 



estate, but since then, he's expanded his 
hobby of collecting exotic gingerbread 
houses and turning them into hotels. I 
asked him if it's really worth dreaming 
about phat rent. 

"I started with a little piece of land in 
Ocho Rios," he told me on the eel- 
phone. "I view it the way I do the music 
business. In the music industry, you 
have intellectual property: ideas, dreams. 
In real estate you're dealing with land. 
Seeing it is like hearing a great song. You 
get the landscape in your mind and cre- 
ate a picture." 

That's where I'm at... pictures. The 
building I've selected is located in the B 
section of town. I'll have to give up the 
penthouse in Ralm Springs to get this 



walls, which are burned with the finest 
Zu York graffiti. My vision has a staircase 
coming out of the pool that leads to a 
stage for the performing arts. 

I'll put in tables and chairs with some 
candles and silverware, and dim the 
lights. My people need a nice place to 
have a romantic dinner facing a lighted 
pool. The soul food would tie prepared 
by vibe's very own Dontay TCSive. You 
remember him; he's the one that gave 
us Food for Thought. He'll be serving up 
the hot sauce while my waiters bless the 
table with fine wine. 

My associate and I have worked for 
years to buy blocks of land in the Boogie 
Down. If everything goes as planned, 
we'll make a power move this year. 



I always said lliat 
if I got my hands 
onalitdespinacii, 
tiien I'd give 
liacktothe 
community. 




baby. I checked it out one night while I 
was hangin' out with the squatters up in 
Morris Park. It used to be a community 
swimming pool in the Bronx that closed 
down a few years ago. The outside has 
old-world sculpturing, meaning that it 
was built sometime in the '40s. It's about 
three floors high with seats like Yankee 
Stadium and a pool that holds up to 12 
feet of water. It will be called Balls Pool 
Hall, and it will be phat! 

By day, it'll be owned and operated 
like a gym — members only. You'll have 
to show a card to get in. I want to give 
kids a place to swim and play arcade 
games. To eat fat cheeseburgers or take 
advantage of our veggie bar. To hear 
phat beats and watch our water polo 
team train for the tournament. The pool 
would close each day for an hour so it 
could be cleaned. At night, strobe lights 
hanging over the pool would display the 



According to New York 1 , the old Aqua- 
Cade stadium in Flushing Meadows 
Park is being torn down for $2 million. 
The city can't afford to pay the $25 mil- 
lion to $30 million to reopen it. My cham- 
pagne wish is to murph the turf from the 
city and create a fine dining experience 
for the community, unlike Tavern on the 
Green. The only difference is the board 
of directors should be former rent 
dodgers and lodging-deprived squat- 
ters who will work hard to make Balls 
Pool Hall the hottest piece of property 
since the Alamo. 

HOUSE FOR THE HOMELESS One 
room with sink. No shower. 
Share bath with neighbors. No 
gas, low heat. Great vu of city 
dump. No pets; rats optional. 
Recreation room in vicinity. Apply 
YMCA: (718) NOE-RENT. 
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My only weapon is my pen. 

It shows what frame of mind I'm in. 

I'm a songwriter. 

A poet. 

—Sly Stone 



Just as dance is the science of body 
movement to rhythm, music is the 
science of tempo in motion. How- 
ever, poetry is the most powerful form of 
expression — the science of verbalized 
communication. There are many forms 
of poetry, ranging from the oral narrators 
of Africa's yesteryear through the slew 
of songwriters selling their souls through 
the music industry today. The expres- 
sions of poets change as the evolution 
of mankind progresses. Each form of 
poetry is just as significant as the next, 
and the impact of certain words can for- 
ever alter the direction of your thinking. 
So although it may appear (to the non- 
poetic) as if all poetry is the same, under 
closer inspection, one will discover that 
hidden within the intricate spectrum of 
words lie jewels of masterful thought. 

As poets, we dictate style to the 
world. Our style is natural expression 
and we refuse to be ignored. Suppres- 
sion of thought breeds resentment that 
eventually gets expressed in other, less 
progressive forms of communication. 
(Hear that. Bob Dole?) Genuine poets 
never let styles dictate their works, 
much less the way they think or live. 
However, I've witnessed people attempt 
to change their entire persona in hopes 
of obtaining a false sense of security 
through money. "Real" poets love their 
poems — even if they hate their life — and 
such love is expressed through the pas- 
sion, energy, and respect they put into 
their work. "Fake" poets lean toward the 



popular hype and don't really give a fuck 
'bout the dreams of tomorrow, because 
they're too busy prostituting the lan- 
guage of their culture today. 

As the Persuaders pointed out in 
their classic song, there is a thin line 
between love and hate. Hate is the fash- 
ion of the wicked and the ugly, and love 
shall outshine them every time. But a lot 
of poets who record their words 
(through books, albums, etc.) feel that 
the only way to be successful is to cater 
their art toward the negative aspects of 
reality, without realizing the powers they 
hold to change reality by showing the 
positive aspects instead. 



Many poets don't understand the 
values they project through their art forni 
or take into account how they affect oth- 
er people. As a result, they cause com- 
plications for real poets who do. So I'm 
asking all new jack poets to PAUSE. 
Make a self-evaluation before you force 
your opinions on the rest of the world. 
Define to the world just what you repre- 
sent. Show your morals to the ne'er-do- 
well as you teach; display your intelli- 
gence to the ignorant in the hopes that 
they will learn. These are tasks that all 
poets as well as public speakers should 
embrace as responsibility if they are to 
be taken seriously as they stand up to 
address the world. 

All you poets out there asking the 
world to remember your name, you'd 
better stop and check ya'selves out first. 
For if you are bold enough to stand up 
and talk to the people, then ya better 



have something real to say. You hold a 
responsibility to the community and its 
children to come. What about 50 years 
from now? Ya gonna be all old and shit- 
tin' on yourself, and the only thing you 
might have to keep you going are the 
memories of words once said — but if 
you never said shit, and shut down the 
folks who tried, then you won't have 
much to remember. Well. I'm not gonna 
be feeling foolish when I get older. I 
watched too many others realize just 
how much quality time they lost. 

I ' m sure you heard the story akxjut the 
fake rapper (frontin' as a hip hop emcee) 
onstage at that show, action-posing and 



yelling at the top of his lungs, yet rarely 
implanting anything of concrete sub- 
stance in your mind other than "I like 
money." "I like sex," "I use guns," and "I 
don't give a fuck about life." 

Let me take you on the trendy flip 
side to these bullshit weekly poetry 
joints (that are blatantly anti-hip hop 
while secretly trying to mimic its ener- 
gy) where so-called intellectuals huddle 
up in a high-priced hole-in-the-wall as 
if they're down with a secret society 
watching their peers approach the 
stage — each clutching onto personal 
opinions, handwritten on notebook pa- 
per, that they wish to confess (as if it will 
help them sleep better). They stand up, 
staring at their little scribbles of thought, 
rambling their own fashion of madness, 
stumbling over words while talking at 
the people in the audience (instead of 
talking to them), reading something 



that only they can relate to. 

But hold on. this is not a dis to all 
poets — ^this is a warning to loud speak- 
ers who have nothing to say. Poets 
should put down their ego before they 
pick up the pen. because within their 
minds they possess the power to go 
beyond the images of lyrical prostitutes 
on pedestals and perhaps help other 
people through the poetic perceptions 
of their passions and their pains. The 
perseverance of pure-hearted poets 
will lead the way through today's con- 
fusion by calling yesterday's lessons 
and helping the imagination shape 
tomorrow's dreams. 

Show your 
morals to tho 
ne'ep-do-well 
as you teach; 
display your 
Intelligence to 
the ignorant in 
the hope that 
they will learn. 
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The other day I told a sista I was doing 
an interview with Angela Davis, and 
she said, "Ask if she's starting a rev- 
olution, because I want to join her." I just 
looked at homegirl like she was joking. 
Then I thought. Professor Davis proba- 
bly runs Into that pipe dream often. Since 
you've of course read her Angela Davis: 
An Autobiography (Random House, 
1974), we won't condescend with redun- 
dant historical data, but rather bring you 
up to date on what this warrior/scholar is 
currently engaged in besides her pro- 
fessorship in the history of conscious- 
ness program at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Seinta Cruz. 

VIBE: You seem to wear the burden of 
icon status pretty gracefully. Is that by 
design? 

DAVIS: I think I've had to learn how to 
deal witti wtiat really used to be a burden. 
I used to agonize over the kind of expec- 
tations people had and my inability to ful- 
fill them. Over my lack of desire to be a 
public figure. I never wanted to be up 
front. I don't particulariy like being recog- 
nized. I could definitely live without that. 

VIBE When I heard you speak at New 
York University last spring, you were 
advocating the atMlition of all prisons in 
the United States. Let's talk about why 
you think prisons should be abolished 
and what you think should be replacing 
them. 

DAVIS: If we don't abolish prisons, 
we're probably all going to end up on the 
other side of one, particulariy when you 
look at the degree to which incarcerat- 
ed populations are increasing. When I 
gave that speech about a year ago, it 
was before the passage of the three- 
strikes-you're-out laws and before the 
passage of the Crime Bill. In the mean- 
time, the demonization of the criminal, 
the immigrant, and the welfare mother 
have become the main political issues 



that are being used to mobilize racist 
fears. Criminalization serves to further 
entrench racism in the collective psy- 
che. Then there's the "punishment in- 
dustry," which is beginning to replace 
the military industry. 

VIBE: /'ve heard the prison construc- 
tion industry is now one of the leading 
employers of working-class white males. 

DAVIS: Absolutely. Some of the cor- 
porations that have military contracts 
are now retooling their industries so that 
they can manufacture weapons that can 
be used to fight crime in the streets. The 
Pentagon and the Justice Department 
are talking about ways in which this 



VIBE: /f sounds visionary. But if you're 
going to challenge the right at this point 
in time, abolishing prisons is the kind of 
idea that might grab a lot of people's 
attention. 

DAVIS: It takes a lot to dig through all 
of that ideological muck that makes 
people believe prisons are the only insti- 
tutions we have that can address "crim- 
inality." People go immediately to the 
worst case: "Well, what are you gonna 
do about the murderers?" And then I 
say, "What are you going to do about all 
the people who are in for nonviolent 
crimes? What about the women who are 
in on drug charges, prostitution, welfare 




transformation ought to happen. In rur- 
al areas, where agribusiness has taken 
over a lot of jobs, people are now de- 
manding prison construction. That's the 
only hope for a job, for revitalizing the 
economy. That is really scary. On the 
other hand, where are the funds com- 
ing from to build all these new prisons 
that are needed to keep up with the 
three-strikes-you're-out convictions, 
particularly here in the state of Cal- 
ifornia? Education's going to suffer, 
healthcare is going to suffer, all our 
social services are going to suffer. These 
are the reasons why I think it's very 
important for us to focus on the punish- 
ment industry. 

VIBE: How receptive doyou find peo- 
ple in the activist community to this idea 
of abolishing prison? 

DAVIS: I know It sounds kind of weird 
or kooky.... 



fraud, or whatever?" It's really impor- 
tant to make people think about this 
notion that there has to be a place 
where we put people we don't like. And 
race is an ideological place like that too. 

VIBE: What's going on with your own 
writing career?lknow that you were work- 
ing on a book about black women and 
music. 

DAVIS: The book is on Ma Rainey, 
Bessie Smith, and Billie Holiday. It looks 
at the way feminist collective conscious- 
ness was developed through their per- 
formances. They developed issues in the 
blues lyrics that were later identified as 
feminist issues, like, for example, domes- 
tic abuse and domestic violence. I see this 
wort< as making an argument that if black 
women want to be feminist, they don't 
have to assume an alien tradition. In fact, 
in the black community, there are ways of 
addressing gender that have been sub- 



jugated, if you want to use Foucault's 
notion of "subjugated knowledge." 

VIBE: What's playtime for you? 

DAVIS: Well, first of all, I wish I had 
much more of it. But I like physical 
things. I like to jog five miles a day with 
my dogs and go mountain biking. I go 
to the gym a lot. Recently, I went Rol- 
lerblading for the first time with my 
brother who lives in Cleveland. I really 
like the Northern California coastline, so 
I spend time in the country when I can. 

VIBE:/guess that'sit. I figure if folks 
want to find out more about you, they 
can read your autobiography. 

DAVIS: Well, that was pretty painless. 

"If we don't 
abolish 
prisons, 
we're 
probably 
all going to 
end up 
Inside one." 
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"WESTCOVINAr 

"Yeah, it's like 25 minutes from L.A., off the 10 
freeway," explains Rojai Trawick, better 
known as Mista Grimm. With his self-titled 
debut album, Grimm is attempting to put 
his hometown on the hip hop map. "We 
like to call it the Cove, because it's 
tucked away near the mountains 
between Los Angeles and 
Riverside," he says. "Ain't too 
many homies hanging out on 
the street. We just out there 
chillin', trying to keep 
things positive." 

You probably 
remember Grimm, who 
left his mark on the 
scene with a memo- 
rable contribution to I 
the Poetic Justice 
soundtrack. Ttiat 
1993 hit, "Indo 
Smoke," cowritten 
with Warren G, 
sold nearly f 
300,000 copies ' 
and introduced 
the world to ' 
what would later 
become known 
as the G-funk 
sound. Although it 
would be the only song 
the two would record 
together, Grimm — contrary to 
rumor — says there's no beef 
between himself and the G 
child. "It wasn'tafalling-out," 
he huffs, obviously tired of 
what seems to be a rhetorical 
question. "Warren and I just 
decided to take our profession- 
al izms elsewhere. He hooked 
up with Def Jam and did his thing. 
I got signed to [John Singleton's 
label] New Deal." 

With help from heavyweight 
Westside producers — Bobcat, DJ Pooh, 
Def Jef, and Chase (who also produced 
"Situation Grimm" on the Higher Learning 
soundtrack) — Grimm experiments with versatile 
styles, both musical and lyrical, on his debut. "I 
don't talk about shooting people or ganking peo- 
ple," says Grimm of his microphone manners. "I just ' 
freestyle, use a lot of metaphors, and talk about 
things I rea//y do." 

Some of those things include taking care of his giri 
and their two-year-old son, Jabre. "I'm handling my 
business. When I had my son, that's what really told me 
to not just kick it around the house and get faded, " 
says Grimm, sipping on a Miller beer inside 
Hollywood's lush Mondrian Hotel. "In 
West Covina, we all about gettin' yo' 
live on. This right here is temporary, 
so you gotta take life and elevate 
yourself." Tracii McGregor 
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THE GOODIE MOB SPEND A LOT OF TIME IN "THE DUNGEON. ' THE GROUP S 
members (Big GIpp. Khujo, Cee-Lo, and T-Mo) are partly responsible for 
Atlanta's growing underground hip hop scene, and the dungeon — actually the 
basement of producer Rico Wade's home — is where the group was born. 
"There's freedom of expression in the air," says Cee-Lo. eyeing the red-clay 
walls of the room where their recently released debut album, Soul Food, was 
conceived. "We've stayed in here for hours — even slept here — that's how we 
got tight." 

Last year Wade and his production team, Organized Noize, created 
OutKasl's debut, Southernplayalisticadillacmuzik, and the world got a taste of 
how they kick it in Atlanta. The Goodie MoB appeared on that group's single 
"Git Up, Git Out" and created a monumental buzz on the hip hop circuit. 
Although they knew one another in high school, it wasn't until 1993 that they 
became a group. Since then, they've performed locally and even won Best 



New Artist at the 1 995 Atlanta Music Awards without the release of a single. 

The reason for such attention is the MoB's revolutionary lyrics and original 
music — no samples here. "They're like the next Public Enemy." insists Wade. 
The group's name — which stands for "The Good Die Mostly Over Bullshit" — is 
the foundation for their socially conscious music. "We'll die over gold, we'll 
die over rims, we'll die over clothes, we'll die by stepping on each other's 
shoes, all types of crazy shit , " says Cee-Lo. "That's why the messages in our 
songs are like therapy for black folks," continues T-Mo. "We're trying to instill 
morals and values back to our people," adds Khujo. "We want to teach folks 
about how a new world order is being put in progress," says Big Gipp. 

"Both New York and LA. have been influential with their musical 
messages," says Cee-Lo. "We want people to stand up and say, 'Yeah, we 
from Atlanta, and this is what we believe in the South.' It's time to show how 
we do It down here. " Mimi Valdes 
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ACEYALONE 

Rhyming and riffin' on the mike 



ADDICTED TO FREESTYLING AND STEEPED IN THE TRADITION OF JAZZ VOCALISTS LIKE KING PLEASURE, EDDIE 
Jefferson, and Betty Carter, Aceyalone (along with his group, FreeStyle Fellowship) single-handedly com- 
plicated the "West Coast sound" and helped solidify the L.A. underground scene. 

An underground hip hop scene in Los Angeles? Sounds a little suspicious. . .even oxymoronic. 
Rhyme crews in L.A. have been forming ciphers since Egyptian Lover, but it wasn't until the now leg- 
endary Good Life, a health food store in South-Central with an open mike night, that an actual scene 
emerged. "A lot of people weren't rhyming fast," says Acey about his Fellowship days. "Like in jazz 
when musicians started taking one riff and running with it. We found chops and runs, and we devel- 
oped that sound." 

That was a couple of years ago. Today the members of FreeStyle Fellowship have separated to 
complete solo albums, and the Good Life has been replaced by Project Blowed, a stage in Leimert 
Park where aspiring mike controllers gather every Thursday. "FreeStyle is still a group," says 
Acey, whose expansive solo debut. Universal Soldier, tries to challenge some of hip hop's 
parameters. "We'll do another Fellowship album. But we started out as solo acts to 
begin with, so this just brings it full circle." 

On Universal Soldier, Acey lyrically rides his tracks with speed and authori- 
ty. His rtiymes are always dense, often meaningful, 2ind sometimes plain 
boastful. "I am what is known as the expandable specimen / Not 
understandable when I hand in my mike check/ 1 enlarge to full 
capacity drastically fast / It has to be my one-matic cure / t||^ 
Dastardly, pure blast," he rhymes on "Mic Check." The 
bebop-inspired beats are fluid and cerebral, and despite 
contributions by various not-so-well-known under- 
ground LA. producers — Fat Jack, Mumbles, ttie 
Nonce, and Vic Hop — the sound is consistent 
and connected. 

Unfortunately, originality doesn't always 
pay the bills, and Acey knows he faces 
audiences who sometimes cower from 
challenges. "Throughout history, music 
that was deemed original has been 
ignored. Look what happened when 
Miles did On the Comer," says 
Acey. "But in the end, those 
are the classics." 

dream hampton 
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In Four Years, 
You Won't Recognize Yourself 




The woman you see in the 
mirror four years from now 
depends a lot on what the girl 
reading this ad does today 
This year, over 23,000 ambi- 
tious young women, lil<e 
Kiesha Johnson, will find the 
encouragement, opportunities, 
training and experience they 
need in the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Smart move. Because the 
military is opening more jobs 
to women, in more fields than 
ever before. Now you may be 
eligible for one of the new posi- 
tions in aviation, or serve at 

ARMY NAVY* AIR FORCE -At 
MARINES -A: COAST GUARD ■* 



sea aboard a carrier or cruiser. 

Over 50,000 new jobs have 
opened to women in the last 
year alone. Every one offers 
you training and travel bene- 
fits, career skills and education 
opportunities— including the 
Montgomery G.I. Bill, which 
can help you put aside over 
$14,000 for college, up to 
$30,000 in select career areas. 

In the next four years, 
Kiesha Johnson will serve her 
country in Hawaii and Japan, 
discovering her talent for 
teaching and helping others. 



What will you be doing? 

With over 200 job special- 
ties to choose from, chances 
are the Armed Forces can help 
you get where you want to go. 

See your local recruiter, or 
call 1-800-893-LEAD for more 
information. Take a look at all 
you can do for yourself and 
your country. And get a glimpse 
of yourself four years from now. 
You'll like what you see. 

Make It Happen, 
lis. Armed Forces 
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Ding Ding, Eddie Black, 
W Digge Dom, and Mistafiss 
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"D.C. DOESN'T REALLY HAVE ITS OWN FLAVOR," SAYS MISTAFISS, 
one-fourth of Washington's happy hip hop group Questionmark 
Asylum (Q&A). "People just follow whatever's hot at the time." 
One of his partners, Eddie Black, shakes his head in disagree- 
ment. "Naw, right now the style is rough." 

Maybe that's why the nappy-headed D.C. niggas with fad- 
ed black T-shirts, tinted windows on their cars, and go-go on 
their minds — and the girls with gold shoes, intricate hairdos, 
and a taste for the expensive — must listen twice before recog- 
nizing Questionmark Asylum as one of their own. But in an age 
of hip hop where you're supposed to play the wall at parties 
and not smile, nobody's used to brothers doin' a lot of singing 
and dancing. 

O&A have just released their debut, Questionmark Asylum: 
The Album, and with the success of their first single, "Hey Look 
Away" — a mid-tempo track featuring Rochelle from Blackgirl — 
Mistafiss, Eddie Black, Digge Dom, and Ding Ding are firing up 
another candle on the menorah of classic hip hop. The album's 



14 tracks are united by one theme: keeping it smooth. Lyrically, 
the topics are diverse: giris, sex, being broke, struggling, and 
growing up fatheriess. Beatwise, it's a fifty-fifty ratio between 
samples and live instruments with sung hooks, ad-libs, and 
guest vocalists all providing a fun feel. The group even rocks a 
little go-go flavor on "Love, Peace & Soul," which features leg- 
endary D.C. percussionist William "JuJu" House. 

As for the name, Questionmark Asylum means the same 
thing it did when the foursome got together in '89: absolutely 
nothing. And while they name Biz, Slick Rick, and Big Daddy 
Kane as ctrtlsts who helped shape their style, it's important to 
fhem that their fans branch out. "We want them to feel creative 
when they do their own thing," says Digge Dom, crammed into 
the equipment-packed basement that's home to the Bush 
Record Lab {Mistafiss and Dom's production company). "Our 
music is just one step on the ladder," Eddie Black adds. 
"Questionmark Asylum bring the noise but don't follow the 



sound." 



Kenji Jasper 
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1. VIBE West 

Coast Sales 

Director 

Onnalee 

Outmans 

and Airwatk's 

Alex 

Michelman 
and Sharon 
Lee recover 
from The 
Fugees' stir- 
ring perfor- 
mance in 
time to smile 
for the cam- 
era. The 
Airwalk party 
at Country 
Club. NYC. 



Super- 
natural. Ice- 
T. and Hakim 
of Channel 
Live) remind 
you that 
they're 
Absolut-ly 
•abufous on 
tie mIke. At 
' NYC. 



4. Rene^auxi 
Jean of 
Zhan6 kick 
back with 
dancer, 
choreogra- 
pher, and 
Rap City 
hostess 
Leslie Segw. 
When every- 
body gets 
paid, every- 
body smiles. 
The Absolut 
Vodka event 
at Nell's. 
NYC. 




everyone 
to display 
their VI BE 
goodie 
bags. The 
Absolut 
Vodka 
event at 
Nell's. 
NYC. 



5. Clef of the Fugees moves the crow/d by mixing in some sole 
with his hip hop. The Airwalk party at Country Club, NYC. 



7 The 
:^-es 
-lator 
.V break it 
Jown with 
their flow. 
Always com- 
ing to ya* live 
and direct. 
VIBE and 
Airwalk set it 
off. 
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Young black men are an endangered species!" 
shouts an anonymous speaker from a make- 
shift stage in front of the world-famous 
Apollo Theater in Harlem on a steamy June day 
as a crowd of mostly black faces looks upward, 
palms smacking together loudly, voices singing 
in unison. That's right, brother, tell it." Speaken 
with similar rhetoric come and go, playing off 
the volatile emotions of the day. The crowd is 
well amped when at last Mike Tyson, or Iron 
Mike, or simply Mike-the cause celibre for the 
day's festivities-steps to the mike dressed in 
white and proclaims, in his famous high-pitdied 
voice, "I'm a little bit nervous." 

I can't see him because I'm behind the stage, 
in a waiting area inside the Apollo as members 
of "Team Tyson"-Don King's entourage, family 
members and friends, and regular old hangers- 
on-mill about, all relieved that Tyson's home- 
coming day seems to be coming off without any 
major hitches. Twenty-four hours earlier, an ad 
hoc group called African Americans Against 
Violence marched through the streets ofHarlem, 
protesting a planned "parade" for the former 
champion (which was subsequently cancelled). 
Tyson was invited to the event to publicly 
denounce his past behavior toward women. To 
hardly anyone's surprise, he was a no-show. 



Tyson's opportunity to speak came earlier on 
the day of the Apollo rally. Inside a hastily con- 
structed and jam-packed tent outside of Sylvia's, 
the tourist-friendly soul food eatery, Don King 
orchestrated a press conference, which includ- 
ed such black luminaries as Rev. Al Sharpton, 
media mogul Percy Sutton, Conrad Muham- 
mad of the Nation of Islam (heir apparent to 
Minister Louis Farrakhan), former NAACP exec- 
utive director Benjamin Hooks, civil rights attor- 
ney C. Vemon Mason, and a rainbow coalition 
of boxing champions, contenders, and pre- 
tenders-including "Hurricane Irish" Peter 
McNeeley, the man Tyson will fight in his return 
to the ring on August 19. 

TV crews and photographers battled for posi- 
tion, cursing and screaming at one another to 
get out of the way. D.K.-his famous electric gray 
'do standing tall-introduced everyone on the 
dais, clumsily played the f>olitically correct card 
("We have a native Indian who will be fighting 
for the world crown"), and held his audience 
captive in 95-degree heat for an hour or so. Even- 
tually the press corps, restless and impatient, 
began chanting, "Mike! Mike! Mike!" King, 
smiling as he wiped his brow, said, "This is great," 
before introducing the man of the moment: 
"Mike Tyson. Our future." 




Throughout Don King's performance, I 
stared long and hard at Mike Tyson, averting my 
eyes whenever he looked in my direction, won- 
dering what was going through his mind. A black 
woman behind me said, "Mike looks very peace- 
ful amid this chaos," and my initial reaction was, 
"Yeah, he does." But he didn't, really. He actu- 
ally seemed bored, lonely, distant-like he want- 
ed to be somewhere else just coolin' out 

My mind flashed back to a similar press con- 
ference four years ago in a cramped Harlem ten- 
ement apartment. Eariier that year, Tyson had 
lost his heavyweight tide to Buster Douglas, and 
he had just recently been indicted for the rape 
of Desiree Washington. Don King and compa- 
ny were going out of their way to present Mike 
as a man of the people. I stepped to him as the 
press conference ended, saying I was a reporter 
for the black weekly paper the Amsterdam News 
and I wanted to tell his story. He shot me a cold 
look and said, "All y'all are the same." 

It's not hard to seewhyhe feels that way, giv- 
en the media's portrayal of him over the years: 
the bad boy, the womanizer, the not-so-smart 
boxer with the squeaky voice. The media's 
hunger for Mike Tyson peaked in the days short- 
ly before his release from the Indiana Youth 
Center. On March 29, the morning he was 

Mike "^fson is one of the greatest 
boxers of all time. He is also a 
convicted rapist. As Iron Mike 
returns to the ring, questions 
linger ahout his character, his 
affiliations, and the true nature 
of his power. By Kevin Powell 



What la Juice? 

A solid personal 
conviction in what 
is right and the 
ability to execute 
with integrity. 
Chaka Khan, 
Bverywoman 

Juice is the first 
cousin to respect 
H you have juice 
with respect, 
people listen to 
what you say and 
take heed. Juice 
is props and power 
andpub. 

Common Senea, 
MC 

Juice is something 
you drink. Power 
is money. 
Fredro, 
Onyx 
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released, he walked out to a huge media stakeout. Don- 
ning a white kuffe to connote his conversion to Islam, 
Tyson was surrounded by a throng of black men as 
reporters and photographers and TV crews from all over 
the world scrambled to get a look at him. Then we 
jumped into our rented cars and trailed his squadron of 
black limos-first to a nearby mosque, then to the 
Indianapolis airport. As I followed the procession, I asked 
myself, ^X'hat the hell am I doing? 

What a spectacle: a black man convicted of rape who 
happens to be one of the most devastating boxers of all 
time, making people forget that there are real life-or-death 
dilemmas in the world-AIDS, war, hunger-and focus 
instead on his return to the "sweet science" of boxing. 

As a young black male I cannot help but be en- 
thralled by this notion ofblack power, of juice, of, as we 
say nowadays, the "big Willie" effect. After all, don't we 
live in a society where black men are told from jump, 
"Ain't nothin' goin' on, so don't even think about get- 
tin' your swerve on"? A society where 
black men are more likely to kill one 
another than to achieve even a sliver 
of the American dream-a good job, a 
nice home and car, an adoring wife 
and kids, and a life lived without the 
fear of dying prematurely? 

Michael Gerard Tyson, age 29, 
comes from the bottom of this society: 
His mother raised him, his brother, and 
his sister in the hardcore ghettos of 
Brooklyn without the help of a per- 
manent male figure. Yet he was able to 
become, through mad boxing skills, 
guts, and determination, the heavy- 
weight champion of the world and pos- 
sessor of all the trappings of capitalist 
America (the cars, the clothes, the 
homes, the fine women). To a people 
desperate for any semblance of power, 
Mike Tyson was and remains a symbol 
of possibilities, our David thumbing 
his nose at Goliath. 

But the flip side of the coin is this: 
Not all black folks support or even like 
Mike Tyson. Some believe Dcsirec 
Washington was not the first-nor will 
she be the last-woman he has sexual- 
ly demeaned in some way, that he is an 
unrepentant celebrity who is being invited back into the 
community all too easily, that he has some deep-seated 
problems stemming from his rough childhood and the 
death of people close to him (his mother; his train- 
er/mentor, Cus D'Amato; his former comanager-along 
with Bill Cayton-Jimmy Jacobs; his father), that he is 
still very much controlled by money and fame and sex 
and violence and the people who surround him. 

That, of course, is a Mike Tyson whom King's panel 
ofblack leaders-most of whom are men, with a couple 
women thrown in for effect-doesn't want to discuss. 
Upon learning I was pushing hard to interview him, one 
of them said to me matter-of factly, "Do the brother jus- 
tice." But what does that mean? Am I, as a brother, sup- 
posed to rubber-stamp Tyson's "endangered species" 
card and not ask him the critical questions? 

Like: Who is really running Team Tyson? What did 
you leam from yourprison experience? How do you feel 
about women now as compared with three years ago? 
Do you still maintain that you never raped Desiree 
Washington? How do you define rape^ How do you feel 
when women say you'll never change? How serious is 



your relationship with your current girlfriend, Monica 
Tumer, the Georgetown premed student? How do you 
feel about the media hype? How do you feel about Don 
King? Do you trust anyone'^ And finally, what kind of 
power you got? 

I can at least partially answer the last question 
myself There is no doubt that Mike Tyson has a tre- 
mendous amount of power-if we take power to mean 
the ability to influence-particularly when it comes to 
young African-American men. While Tyson was incar- 
cerated, I traveled to many cities in this country, and 
the I'LL BE BACK T-shirts bearing his glaring face were 
everywhere. Most brothers I rapped with insisted Mike 
Tyson was innocent, set up, a victim of the conspiracy 
against black men. Given my own experiences, I defi- 
nitely understood and related to the sentiments. But I 
also work in an industry where Mike's exploits-grab- 
bing and fondling women at parties; having rough, 
unprotected sex-are legendary. 



The kind of power Mike Tyson possesses outside the 
ring annoys the hell out of many black women I've inter- 
viewed. They say that-yet again-a brother has been cast 
as the poor victim while a sister takes the rap and is ban- 
ished, literally and figuratively, from the community. 
They say what really scares them are the numbers ofblack 
men-from your brothers on the block to your buppies- 
who automatically align themselves with Mike Tyson, 
who blame "women hke Robin Givens and Desiree 
Washington" for his downfall. 

The truth is, Mike Tyson only has real power when 
he is inside the ring, knockin' a herb out. Yeah, Tyson's 
paid, but the controversy surrounding his overtures to 
the black community suggests-no, it Myj-that Tyson 
plus Don King plus their Showtime deal are actually 
about as powerful as roaches advancing through a Raid 
attack. And the debate over whether Mike Tyson should 
be allowed "home" is moot when you consider that we 
have not constructed a space for our Mike Tysons to both 
redeem themselves and be constructively criticized. 



Additional research by Omoronke Idowu 



Still later on the day of the Harlem rally, I sit in the 
lobby of Midtown Manhattan's Rihga Royal Ho- 
tel-the latest magnet for movers and shakers-await- 
ingjohn Horne, one of Tyson's comanagers. John has 
promised me an exclusive interview with Tyson, but 
first he lambastes me about VIBE being partly owned 
by Time Warner. (It was Time Warner-owned HBO that 
produced last April's unflattering film Tyson, which 
angered Tyson's camp.) 

Besides the usual crew of suited businessmen and 
women working cellular phones, swapping cards, and 
flipping through the New York Times, a procession of 
black celebs ranging from Hakeem Olajuwon to Spike 
Lee to Tito Jackson passes through the lobby. As does 
Don King-several times. For two long hours I wait, 
increasingly doubtful whether the interview will mate- 
rialize. When Rory Holloway, Tyson's other manager, 
finally appears, he informs me that John had to talk him 
into agreeing to the interview, adding, "That's the only 
reason why I'm doing it." I'm instruct- 
ed to show up the next morning. 

But when I arrive at 9 a.m., Rory, 
decked out head to toe in New York 
Yankees gear, barely acknowledges me 
as he leaves the hotel with a body- 
guard. A moment later, he returns and 
says he's on his way up to Mike's room 
and will be down "in 20 minutes" to 
get me. Three and a half hours later- 
just before 1 p.m.-Rory finally returns, 
only to tell me, "Mike doesn't want to 
do the interview." Persuasion doesn't 
work. "Mike just doesn't feel com- 
fortable," Rory says, "because of the 
Time Warner connection. He feels like 
they've treated him unfairly. It's not a 
question ofblack or white. It's a ques- 
tion of morality." 

I'm buggin', angry that I've been led 
on for so long, and wondering ifTyson 
even knows I've been waiting for him 
or ifTie really agreed to the interview in 
the first place. But the real question is, 
who's actually in control of Mike 
Tyson? I think about prison and con- 
finement, how some of my boys 
who've been locked up tell me that 
sometimes you're more free inside 
prison than outside those gates, walls, and barbed wires. 
It was, after all, in prison that Mike Tyson converted to 
Islam and reportedly absorbed the works ofVoltaire, Ma- 
chiavelli, Alexandre Dumas, Georgejackson, and Maya 
Angelou, among others. And though we may never 
know for sure, it is likely that prison gave Tyson a lot of 
time to think about his life in and out of the ring. 

Rory good-byes me, pulling me back to the scene. He 
and a few other young brothers step through the doors 
into the New York air, looking and feeling powerful. After 
all, they have one of the world's most sought-after ath- 
letes as their meal ticket. Somewhere upstairs, Tyson is 
in his room, safely tucked away from the world-again. 

I have no doubt Mike Tyson will be in control in the 
ring and reign over the heavyweight division once more. 
But it is the man beyond the arena who has to have con- 
trol, who has to be real real this rime, if he is truly to have 
power-not just the illusion of power-over his life, and 
if he is to be the symbol of progress folks are fiending for 
him to be. I think Don King, unwittingly, said it best at 
the Harlem press conference; "Something fake doesn't 
stand the test of time." □ 



TEAM TYSON 
Al Sharpton Oeft), Tyson, and Don King ^1 



get a mbced reception in Harlem June 20. 
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The real question is, who controls Mike Tyson? 
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^In Pulp Fiction, SAMUEL L. JACKSON stared down a small-time thief and said, "I don't mean to shatter your ego, but this ain't the first time I've had a gun point- 
ed at me." For many moviegoers, it was the first glimpse of Jaclcson as a leading man, even though he's been in more than 20 films in the past five years. Specializing 
in roles demanding deep, ferocious energy — remember Gator in Jungle Fever? — Jackson disappears into the fabric of a story, concerned more with an honest 
performance than with the category of his Oscar nomination. Lcist summer he went big-budget in Die Hard With a Vengeance, but don't expect him to stop tak- 
ing chances. Jackson will play a fight promoter in 7776 Great White Hype next, and the lead in the latest John Qrisham flick, A Time to Kill, should keep him busy well 
into '96. "Actors act," says Jackson. "And waiters wait." Josh Tyrangiel vibe ai 




Your mama always told you that 
breakfast was the most Important 
meal of the day. And she was right — 
nutritionally and professionally. Smart 
moneymakers like LaFace Records' 
L.A. Reid (TLC, Ton! Braxton, Usher), 
Bad Boy Entertainment's Sean "Puffy" 
Combs (Craig Mack, the Notorious 
B.I.G.), Flavor Unit's Queen Latlfah 
(Naughty by Nature, Zhane), and SoSo 
Def's Jermalne DuPri (Xscape, Da 
Brat) know that the real wheelin' and 
dealin' gets done in the a.m. So when 
Reid invited these new power players 
to his presidential suite at the Four 
Seasons in Manhattan, they knew not 
to oversleepi 




SIPPIN' THE JUICE 

"Puffy" Combs, Jermaine DuPri, L.A. Reid, and Queen Latifah 



On a typically breezy Southern California 
night, music exec Marion "Suge" Knight Jr. 
is out cruising the boulevards of Los Angeles, 
posse in tow. Sporting a sparkling two-carat dia- 
mond earring, brand-new leather Filas, and a 
UCLA baseball cap. Knight makes his way to a 
trendy East L.A. nightclub. Upon arrival, the six- 
foot-four, 315-pound former defensive end has 
no problem navigating through the thick dance- 
floor crowd. As he passes, an awed club patron 
says out loud to no one in particular, "That Suge 
Knight ain't no motherfucking joke." 

In true Berry Gordy style, the name Suge 
Knight has become synonymous with megabuck 
deals, superstar careers, and platinum albums. 
And in true OG style. Knight's name has also 
become synonymous with some of the most 
frightening tales of threats, gunplay, and beat- 
downs the music industry has ever known. As the 
29-year-oid CEO of Death Row Records, Knight 
and his partner, producer extraordinaire Dr. Dre, 
have turned the record biz upside down with 
their Midas touch on the charts-and Suge's 
alleged heavy touch on anyone who gets in Death 
Row's way. 

The drama began four years ago when the late 
Eric "Eazy-E" Wright filed suit, claiming Knight 
and two others assaulted him with pipes and bats 
to get Dre released from a contract with Wright's 
Ruthless Records. Though the suit was later dis- 
missed. Knight's reputation as the wrong nigga 
to fijck with kept rolling. It has now reached myth- 
ic status with the in-your-face success of Death 
Row, worth an estimated $100 million. Plans for 
the label's fiiture depend on the outcome of 
Snoop Doggy Dogg's murder trial. Ore's halfway- 
house sunt, and Suge's own problems. 

The Compton native dismisses all the talk that 
paints him as a black prototype for the next 
Scorsese gangsta flick. "The rumors are helpful 
but not true," says the surprisingly mild-man- 
nered Knight. "They get me additional respect, 
and this business is about getting the respect you 
deserve so you can get what you want. I don't 
worry about all the talk." 

But Knight's got more than talk to contend 
with. He was recendy sentenced to five years' pro- 
bation for assault charges brought by two aspir- 
ing rappers who say, among other things, that 
Knight pulled out a gun and beat them over the 
use of a recording-studio phone. Though feder- 
al agents are investigating, the law's not his only 
problem; word on the street is that there are three 
contracts out on his life right now. 

Rumors and court cases notwithstanding. 
Knight's current sweet life of stretch limousines, 
$1,000 hotel suites, and a very expensive car col- 
lection is worlds away from the modest two-bed- 
room house where he grew up with his mom, dad, 
and two older sisters. His father, a Mississippi- 
bom truck driver, encouraged Suge (so named for 
his sugary-sweet disposition) to make his name 
on the football field-not the music charts. But 
after being named UNLVs rookie of the year, 
hopes of NFL stardom got him only as far as try- 
outs with the Los Angeles Rams. "I love the game 





Suge Knight might malce 
Death Row Records the 
IHotownofthe'ROs — as 
iong as he can l(eep his 
stars, and himself, out of 
prison. 



and still play from time to time," he says. "But it 
wasn't meant to be. So I moved on." 

Unfortunately, "moving on" led to the begin- 
ning of a long series of run-ins with the LAPD. 
But after forming a small music publishing com- 
pany. Knight hooked up with Vanilla Ice just 
before Ice's hugely-if briefly-successful debut 
album. When it came time to be paid, though. 
Knight almost got the shaft. "But I didn't let that 
happen," he says with a sly smile. "You can get 
fucked real quick in this industry if you don't 
know what's going on." 

Knight's quickly acquired publishing knowl- 
edge led to discussions with the D.O.C. and 
Andre "Dr. Dre" Young about their contracts at 
Ruthless Records. After reading their agreements 
(which Knight describes as "real fijcked-up"), he 
urged them to raise up out of Eazy's company. 
With a "nice piece of change" in his pocket, cour- 
tesy of his publishing ventures. Knight person- 
ally bankrolled the $250,000 cost of Dre's album 
The Chronic, and he and Dre eventually con- 
nected with Interscope Records to back their 
Death Row label. 

Knight hopes an oft-postponed Death Row 
tour (including Snoop, Dre, the Lady of Rage, 
Jewell, and Tha Dogg Pound) will finally take 
place this year. Knight, who also acts as a "con- 
sultant" to Uptown recording artists MaryJ. Blige 
andjodeci, rejects the notion that his rep might 
scare away potential business and destroy his 
dream of Death Row becoming the Motown of 
the '90s. "I'm in this game to win, and that means 
playing the best way you know how," he says. 
"There are no hard-and-fast rules in the indus- 
try-no rights or wrongs. As long as you're bring- 
ing in the money, they will deal with you, no mat- 
ter what anybody says." 

Away from Death Row, Knight can be found 
keeping his no-fat physique toned at a local gym. 
Or you may peep him on Crenshaw Avenue 
engaging in his other favorite pastime: flipping 
switches in one of his "six-fours." Last year, he 
and Dre ftirther expanded their entrepreneurial 
empire when they opened Let Me Ride Hydraul- 
ics, a custom lowrider shop that employs 15 
young men from the 'hood. Also on the agenda 
is another celebration for South-Central moth- 
ers, whom Knight transports to Beverly Hills for 
a candleUt, five-course Mother's Day champagne 
brunch. This year, Death Row shelled out about 
$75,000 for the event. 

Reaching for the next level, Knight is also 
looking to publish his own music magazine and 
give Spike a run for his money by producing fea- 
ture films with Dr. Dre under the Death Row 
umbrella. Their first venture, a $750,000, 18- 
minute short film based on Snoop's Murder Was 
the Case, got props from director Oliver Stone 
and sparked a multiplatinum soundtrack. 

"My mission is helping young black talent see 
their dreams happen," says Knight. "That's my 
ultimate purpose in this business, so fiick any- 
body who can't understand or deal with that. I 
know how I am and what my heart is like," he 
says slowly. "I leave my judgment to God." □ 



Juice means 
Itncming your thing\ 
backward, front- 
ward, and side- 
ways, and then 
t>eing cool and 
letting them come 
to you. 

Sonny RolHns, 
laxx »a* prophmt 

Juice iaihe power 
to make something ' 
happen as 
opposedtojuat 
personal empow- 
erment Juice has 
moretodotirith 
maldng otiterpeo- 
pie do what you 
want them to do. 
The best way to gel', 
jukx is to IM either 
incredilily smart, 
incredibly danger- 
ous, or incredibly 
rich. When you've 
gotaU three, you're ' 
a frightening 
human being. 
Robin Quhrert, 
author/raiUo 
pereonaUty 

Juice is flexing 
your will without 
flexing any muscle. , 
Andre Harrell, 
entertainment 
exec 
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My definition of 
iuice is anyttting 
that Is able to 
change a situa- 
tion in midstream 
or change a situa- 
tion from one 
direction to 
another. It Is 
based on accom- 
olishments and 
the suggestion of 
things to come. It 
is also knowing 
and accepting 
/ourself. And like I 
always say, I'd 
rather l>e hated 
for who I am than 
foved for who I am 
not. End of dis- 
cussion. 
BushwickBIII 
fa.k.a. Or. 
Wolfgang Von 
Bushwickin the 
Barbarian 
Mother-Funky 
Stay High Dollar 
Blllstir), 
rapper 

n's the force that 
is generated 
through wlH. I use 
oower from the 
moment I ttep 
Into the tocker 
room lief ore the 
game until the 
nnal whittle 
blows, remaining 
focused on 
strength, force, 
and asserth/e- 
ness. 

Ronnie Lott, 
last line ot 
defense 

Juice is only as 
good as your last 
record. 

Steve RHkind, 
loud record exec 



Love is power. In the 
world of pop music, 
the ability to write 
and sing about that ba- 
sic human emotion is 
still the key to unlock- 
ing the hearts and pock- 
etbooks of listeners. 
And no other single con- 
temporary figure has so 
successfiilly translated 
romance into a musical 
empire as Kenneth "Ba- 
byface" Edmonds. Like 
Sam Cooke in the ear- 
ly 1960s and many of 
the other key figures in 
the evolution of black popular music-Curtis 
Mayfield, Stevie Wjnder, Maurice White, George 
Clinton, Prince-Babyface, 37, is blessed with 
the ability to rock the studio and the pen as 
hard as the stage. The difference, though, is 
the quadruple threat 'Face offers: Beyond 
singer/songwriter/producer, add label exec to 
his list. 

Ever since his 1988 breakthrough, "Two 
Occasions," which he wrote and performed as 
a part of the Cincinnati-based electro-funk 
ensemble the Deele, Babyface has practiced an 
unabashed romanticism. His style flies trium- 
phantly in the face of fashion and has made his 
voice-literally and figuratively— as important 
in the past 10 years as anything to emerge from 
hip hop. 

Maybe it's a midwestern optimism about 
life-he was bom and raised in Indianapolis, one 
of five brothers-but Babyface is simply fearless 
in his celebration of love: "I only think of you 
on two occasions / That's day and night" is an 
observation so corny and sentimental it's dif- 
ficult to imagine that it was written in an era 
when courtship seems obsolete. That same hand 
has drafted a torrent of hypersensitive lyrics, 
from Bobby Brown's cutesy "Every Little Step" 
to Babyface's own 1989 "Soon As I Get Home," 
a textbook study of male submission. 

Besides his opcnhcarted lyricism, though, 
he has an incomparable car for melody. Within 
the first two bars of his compositions, no mat- 
ter who's interpreting his work, you can always 
hear Babyface. As with Motown and Philly, 
there is definitely a 'Face sound. And after a sol- 
id decade of hits, our ears still haven't become 
immune to his trademark progressions. In fact, 
as he continues to grow in terms of orchestra- 
tion ("When Will I See You Again," TLC's "Red 
Light Special," Madonna's "Take a Bow"), so 

Singer/songwriter/pro- 
ducer Babyface is already 
a legend, and he's only just 
i%m. By Nelson Beopge 




does his overall musical impact. 

Babyface is living proof that true artists need 
not labor in obscurity. Five Grammys, two dou- 
ble-platinum albums (1989's Tender Lover ind 
1993's For the Cool in You), Soul Train Music 
Awards, and an American Music Award-tro- 
phies from every musical organization on the 
map. When there was a question as to whether 
Babyface the performer could work an arena- 
size crowd, he answered by appearing as the 
opening act on Boyz II Men's 1995 world tour. 
The slender singer displayed a silky elegance and 
understanding of stagecraft that more than a 
few new jack soul men needed to peep. Predict- 
ably, the reviews were raves. 

By his own definition a songwriter first, then 
a producer, then a singer, Babyface (nicknamed 
by Bootsy Collins) possesses an effortless grasp 
of both RScB and pop music that has added up 
to a commercial juggernaut. Exceptionally pro- 
lific, during the past decade Babyface has been 
responsible for an astonishing 90 Top 10 R&B 
and pop hits. Of these, 34 reached the top spot 
on the R&B charts and 35 made the pop Top lo- 
including eight that went to No. 1. As songwriter 
and/or producer, with and without his former 
partner, Antonio "L.A." Reid, Babyface has con- 
tributed to the sale of more than 18 million sin- 
gles and 56 million albums. 

The factthatheand Reid have split as a pro- 
duction team (they remain partners in the 
Atlanta-based LaPacc Records) seems only to 
have sparked 'Face creatively. Songs like his 
own "When Can 1 See You," Tevin Campbell's 
"Can We Talk," and the astronomical success 
of his collaborations with Boyz I[ Men-"On 
Bended Knee," "I'll Make Love to You," "Water 
Runs Dry"-all speak to 'Face's intimate knowl- 
edge of the forces of the heart. His recent work 
with Whitney Houston, Mariah Carey, Paula 
Abdul, Karyn White, Madonna, Vanessa Wil- 
liams, TLC, and Aretha Franklin is some of his 
best ever. 

Bobby, Whitney, and thejacksons had al- 
ready flowed over 'Face's melodies before 
LaFace Records was founded, so even without 
the label, Babyface had made an indelible mark 
on mainstream pop. But his role in the care and 
feeding of LaFace artists TLC and Toni Braxton 




(in tandem with Reid) established an institu- 
tion symbolizing the upwardly mobile aspira- 
tions that drive so many African-Americans. 
He embodies the dreaded "positivity," but lis- 
teners young and old still respond to him by 
the millions. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about 
Babyface's ascendance is that it happened at a 
time when relationships between women and 
men often seem so tense. Fatherless babies 
abound. Divorce is rampant. Cynicism over- 
rides hope. AIDS casts its dark shadow over 
us all. And hip hop, often claimed as the 
"voice" of the X/on-line/post-civil-rights-era 
generation, has always had a very faint pulse 
when it comes to love. But Kenneth "Baby- 
face" Edmonds knows, even when the rest of 
us forget, that love is power-especially when 
it's shared. □ 
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BUrLDING 

Heavy D (vice president of A&R, 
Uptown Records), Salt and Pepa 
(CEOs, Jireh Records), Eddie F. 
(vice president of A&R, LaFace 
Records), Spiiiderella (debut 
artist, Jireh Records), E-40 - 
(CEO, Sick Wid It Records), . ^ 
Serch (CEO, Serchlite ' "' 
Music Ltd.), and I 
One (CEO, Front 
Entertainment) 
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These MCs (and DJs) are mak- 
ing moves, y'all. Everybody 
talks about "taking it to the next 
level," but the individuals gath- 
ered here — from East and West, 
Uptown and downtown — know 
the true meaning of being the 
mack In the back. Doing A&R 
work, production, managemen 
or heading up their own labels," 
they're adding years to their 
careers. And you gotta love 'em 
for branching out, 'cause ain't 
nobody trying to hear them rtiyme 
when they're 60. 




■4 John Lee is a 23-year-old brother from Brooklyn with a beatific smile and a penchant for Saturday-morning cartoons. 
Don't be deceived. During the eight years that Lee — better known as CORRUPT — defined the hacker underground as a 
member of MOD (Masters of Deception), he broke in to thousands of computers, including many "sensitive" enough to 
gel him busted by the feds in 1992. Now he studies film at Brooklyn College and hopes to sell a script filled with his hack- 
ing stories — all but one, that is. To this day, he won't discuss his discovery of what seemed like the computer for a fish- 
ing company — except the fact that the computer actually belonged to the National Security Agency, and contained satel- 
lite photos and communiques that would, he says, make "War Games look like Parcheesi." Harry Allen 




Colin Powell: 

How long will he 
stay vague about 
his party affilia- 
tion? Probably as 
long as it takes to 
sell a few more 
copies of his 
memoirs. 
BoyzllMen: "I'll 
Make Love to You" 
and "On Bended 
Knee" followed 
each other as 
No. 1 pop singles 
fora record 27 
weeks. Tlie only 
others to have 
succeeded them- 
selves at No. 1 are 
the Beatles and 
Lisa Marie's dad. 
Marcus Garvey: 
His "One God, one 
aim, one destiny" 
motto still echoes. 
Dole: Yeah, that 
top banana. 




HOURS 
POWER 

When time is of 
the essence 



The Full Gospeg 
Tabernacle: On 

Sunday mominQ 
in Memphis, thee 
Rev. Al Green 
keeps church am 
delivers the Won 
The Ultimate 
Dancehall Ex- ' 
perienceiltonlli 
takes about an 
hour to listen to 
the entire Stone \ 
Love Movement\ 
CD and book a 
flight toJamaicae 
catch the world's' 
best sound sys- - 
tern live and 
direct. 

The Ricki Lakes 
Show: Twice a 
day, all week longi 
this talk show giw 
"guilty pleasure"" 
new meaning. 
Roscoe's 
Chicken 'n' 
Waffles: This 
popular L.A. eate 
is where the Big \ 
Willies do lunch.i 
The Stretch 
Armstrong A 
Bobbito S/ioivr 
Every Thursday > 
1 a.m.. on New 
York's WKCR,89..( 
FM, this DJ and 
personality jock > 
dig so deep into a 
the hip hop undea 
ground, they've i 
actually hit Japae 
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^ ANTTA BAKER'S songs have always rolled out like thick velvet carpeting — sturdy, soft, and fun to play around 
on. Her first power move was the 1 980 hit "I Just Want to Be Your Girl," when she was part of Chapter 8. 
Elevating the plea for love to a statement of purpose, Baker has gone on to record album after album of odes 
to life. Singer, executive producer, songwriter, mother, wife — Baker's own life has been all kinds of songs, and 
she works each like an encore. "I'm not yourtragic ending," she has said. No. She's the jazz-drenched, bluesy, 
lovety start of this generation's soul. Yes, Anita plays the diva, but then she can — because she is. Danyel Smith 
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With NO Annual PEE 

and low RATES, 
YOU CAN turn your life 

into an ADVENTURE. 
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National 
Political Congress 
of Black Women says 





Don't sleep on C. DeLores Tucker, 67, the head 
of the National Political Congress of Black 
Women and lately (along with former drug 
czar William Bennett) one of the biggest critics 
of "gangsta rap." As evidenced below, Ms. Tucker 
is skilled at dominating a conversation and main- 
taining a "one-track mind," which aims to put 
an end to music that, she says, "celebrates the 
rape, torture, and murder of women." At times 
on point, at times ofFbase, but always amped to 
drop /ifT-science, Ms. Tucker, a veteran of the civ- 
il rights movement, steps into the ring like a 
heavyweight— ready to catch wreck. 

When did you decide that rap music was somehow 
harmful toyoungpeople? 

In 1993 Dionne Warwick and Melba Moore 
and Terri Rossi of Billboard uid some other young 
women came to me and said they were con- 
cerned about the negative, stereotypical images 
that were being projected about them in the 
entertainment industry. They were also con- 
cerned about their young brothers being ex- 
ploited by the industry and calling them whores, 
bitches, and sluts. 

Did you have arty knowledge of rap music at all 
prior to 1^92? 



A lot of black kids in the ghetto are making 
it because their parents are there working with 
them. They have a mother that cares for them. 
But some of them have been exploited. Drugs 
are being brought in, and this music is another 
kind of drug. And I'm gonna tell you that it's 
race-driven. Don Cornelius said in the con- 
gressional hearing that I convinced Senator 
Carol Moseley-Braun to hold on the subject. 
He said a white kid would never get a contract 
to go and call his women these kind of names. 

I do not blame the Tupac Shakurs and Snoop 
Doggy Doggs. I took my fight to where it be- 
longs: in the boardroom. I bought stock so I 
could tell the chairman of the board and the 
board of directors to stop pimping pomogra- 

C. DeLores Tucker says 
"gangsta rap" is genocide 
and fliatGofKand Bill Ben- 
nett) gives her tlie power 
to s^ it out. is site a con- 



to teach children to become criminals is a sin. 
I don't want them to give contracts to these 
black children.... I've got records in my office 
right now, hundreds of fine young people with 
positive rap and they can't get into the door. 

Ms. Tucker, say tomorrow these labels drop cer- 
tain kinds ofartists- 

And I'm gonna tell you something: They 
gonna drop Interscope. You hear me? 

But if they do, then whathappens? Whatisper- 
missiblef 

Then some of these poor kids who have sent 
me their positive rap will get some contracts. 

You really think that 's going to happen ? 

I know it will happen. 

Are you aware of the fact that in the early 'gos 
there were groups making positive rap that can 't sell 
records anymore f 

Well, why is it that Whitney Houston has 
the greatest record of all? She never used those 
messages.... 

We're talking about rap music, Ms. Tucker, the 
music of young people. 

Well, there's positive rap; I've got plenty of 
it here in my office. You come down here and 
you can listen to it. 

Can you name some of the artists ? 




NOCK U OUT 



Well, I had a nephew I was raising. I didn't 
know at the time that he was listening to rap. 
He told me it was a nice kind of music, like we 
used to hear. He would let me listen to some 
of it, but I didn't really know the lyrics. 

Doyou remember arrf of the groups he listened to ? 

Well, I found out later that it was the groups 
that were using some of the profanity and 
pornography that I'm hearing now. 

What doyou say to those who insist that rap music 
is merely a reflection of what 's going on in- 

That's a lie, because that's not what's really 
going on in the black community. You've got 
mothers there trying to raise their children the 
right way. Some of them are working three and 
four jobs. I see them in the morning, trying to 
drag their children to school. These songs are 
not the reality of the ghetto. 

What about high unemployment and lack of 
opportunity ?Isn 't that part of the reality behind what 
you hear expressed in hip hop ? 

That's the reality of some kids that don't 
want to listen to their mother 'cause most of the 
fathers are gone. Sixty-seven percent of the inner 
city doesn't have their daddy at home. 

What about drugs? What about poor educationtd 
systems? What about the systemic issues that affect 
these kids? 



cerned parent, a political 
opportunist or just a riglit- 
mu^m!i Kevin Powell 
readies out to one of the 
rap hiz's harshest critics 

phy on our black youth. I asked the [CEO] of 
Time Warner, "Do you know what you're do- 
ing to our black boys?" 1 looked him dead in the 
eye and said, "You are destroying not just a gen- 
eration, but a race of people. That's what your 
music is doing." He didn't say a word. 

Some people are concerned that your and Mr. 
Bennett 's actions will get certain artists droppedfrom 
their labels. What about the economic— 

They shouldhe dropped if they're going to do 
pornography. Take this statement down: Any- 
body that supports, condones, produces, or prof- 
its from gangsta rap is contributing to the degra- 
dation and the genocide of black people. 

How doyou define "gangsta rap"? 

I looked in the dictionary. Gangsta rap is 
criminal activity. A gangster is a criminal, and 



Juice — from my 
vantage point, 
that's something I 
donthaveandl 
don t want to pos- 
sess. It mearts 
fucking over or 
eliminating every- 
one in your way 
and then sipping it 
through a straw. 
Look at history: 
Everyone who has 
had it has abused 
itHwecanever 
squeeze power 
from Integrity, you 
can make mine 
blood orange. 
Phase Two, 
aerosol actMst 

It's having the abil- 
ity to get a mes- 
sage across to ttte 
black man. 'Cause 
if you can get a 
black man tolls- 
ten, you got crazy 
juice — nigs aint 
listening to nobody 
these days. 
YoYo, 

force of nature 



I've got plenty of it. You know how you make 
an artist? You package them like they packaged 
Snoop Dogg. He wouldn't be an artist if he was- 
n't packaged. 

Canyou tell me some of the positive rapper syou 'd 
support? 

[Pause] They haven't had a chance to be 
packaged, promoted, and distributed. 

Doyou see any redeeming qualities at all about 
rap music? 

Stop saying "rap." I have no problem with 
rap. There are drugs and there are drugs. There's 
drugs you get from the drugstore-then there 
are other drugs. So let's talk about rap. But let 
me tell you, young man. This is a story I want 
you to listen to deeply— it tells what the whole 
plan is about. There's a woman by the name of 
Dr. Frances Cress Welsing; she wrote The Isis 
Papers. She said she went to Germany to see 
what could possess a people to want to destroy 
another people. And she found out that all 
those negative, stereotypical images of Jews were 
instilled in the Germans so they would think 
Jews were not fit people to live with. 

50 are you suggesting— 

I'm not suggesting it. She said this is just what 
they're doing to blacks in America. When Hider 
came for the Jews, the Jewish people didn't care. 
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Why? Because it had been pounded into them, all the 
negative stereotypes about them, right? Now there's a 
right-wing conspiracy that put all the drugs in our com- 
munities. They can find out what went on in Dr. King's 
bedroom, and every child can tell you where the drugs 
are being sold in the neighborhood, but yet somehow 
the drugs can't be stopped. 

What they're doing now is inculcating in the minds 
of white America all the negative, stereotypical images 
of blacks. They can't call us niggers, but they can use 
our kids to say it, and also use our kids to commit geno- 
cide on each other. And then use a Snoop Doggy Dogg 
to put a colorful cartoon in every album about doggy- 
style sex and then they have a guy saying, "Kill the ho." 
They're telling kids in H ■ /«• 
the black communi- WHAt POLiriCU 

ty to kill each other, 
to jump in a grave 
and bury yourself. 

What has the 
U.S. Congress done? 
Three strikes, you're 
out-you're in jail for 
life. A lot of our boys 
are in jail, and what's 
in jail? Doggy-style 
sex. And they're get- 
ting AIDS by the 
thousands. And then 
these fellas come out 

of jail and go with the girls, and now the teenage girls 
have AIDS, and the babies have AIDS. Genocide! So the 
ovens of Germany are the jails of today for black people. 

I/you feel there 's a right^ing conspiracy, why would you 
link up with someone who 's obviously from the rightwing, like 
a William Bennett? 

But he isn't from the right conservative wing. He's 
one of the moderates with Jack Kemp. There's a division 
in the Republican party. And he wrote a book on virtues 
and values because he believes in them, and so do 1. 

How much power or "juice " doyou have ? 

I have nothing but God. My power comes from God. 

Butyou have access to the New York Times op-ed page. 
That's a significant amount of juice, wouldn 'tyou say ? 

That's Bennett who has the juice to get that letter 
where it was. I've only had the black press to help me 
tell my story. And thank God, 60 black organizations 
supported me. I had to take Ben Chavis on at the 
NAACP-you know I'm on the board of trustees-'cause 



they wanted to give Tupac Shakur the 1994 Image Award. 
I said, "Not in this life you won't." The Image Award is 
given to those who promote the best images for our chil- 
dren, not Tupac. 

Didyou see the movie he was in thatyear. Poetic Justice ? 
I hear there was a lot of profanity in it. 
Butyou didn 't see the movie f 
No. 

Let 's say, hypotheticaUy, aytarfrom now, thatyou achieve 
your goal, and Interscope is droppedfrom Time Warner. Then 
what ? What kind of proactive agenda areyou putting togeth- 
er for young black people, if you 're so concerned about them ? 

Time Warner and the music industry are going to 
have to pay reparations for all the damage they've done. 



Unity in the cocnnwnity 




Vi'hal doyou mean by "reparations "f 
They gotta place some opportunities in music for 
young people who have positive messages, to talk about 
their sons and daughters and kings and queens, their 
heritage from Africa, and Mandela, and how the great 
spirit lives in them. Give people contracts to sing songs 
like Whitney Houston-"I believe the children are our 
future"— not the pornographic filth some of these cor- 
rupt profiteers have. 

Ms. Tucker.you 're a veteran of the civil rights movement. . . . 
1 marched with Dr. King. I got it on my wall now.. . . 
There were a lot of positive songs that came out of the '60s, 
but doyou really think things were so great for black people 
back then? 

We sang "^e Shall Overcome," and we did. 
Did we really overcome ? 

A part of it, anyhow. The problem isn't what the 
white man is doing to us; it's what we're doing to our- 
selves. We don't even vote. Black people won't even 



spend their money with black people. So don't you even 
tell me. . .we fought the batdcs. . .and black people, like 
you, won't even spend your money with black people. 
Actually, I do. 

You don't. You buy your clothes from white folks, 
and half of you won't vote. You have power; you better 
start using it. I walked in the Time Warner stockholders 
meeting, with 2,500 people there, and I walked up to 
that mike and spoke 17 minutes-used the power I had. 

Why doyou think there 's such a division between black lead- 
ership and young black people in this country? 

We got young people working here. Our third vice- 
chair is in college. 

Areyou aware of the fact that most people who create rap 
music are not college- 
educated and comefrom 
underdeveloped black 
communities? 

Where do you think 
that these students 
come from ? The ivo- 
ry tower? 

Rap didn 't come out 
ofa college environment. 

I know, it came out 
of Compton. 

No, actually it came 
out of the South Bronx. 

But it came out of 
Compton too, at least 
the gangsta rap style did. 

Areyou aware of the fact that someone-a group named 
BDP-came out with an album in ii)8y (•«//<•(/ Criminal 
Minded, which is considered one of the original gangsta rap 
albums? 

It's pornographic smut. 

Have you been foUouiing the Snoop Doggy Dogg trial or 
what's happeningwith Tupac? 
There's a trial going on? 

How doyou respond to people who say that rap music is be- 
ing scapegoated for problems all throughout American society ? 

My only concern is children. Nobody can get up 
and say that gangsta rap is appropriate for children. 
Nobody can defend it....l will march, I will go to jail, 
1 will die first, because I'm not gonna let my children 
be placed in this genocidal plan. What happened in 
Germany, the same thing is happening on black peo- 
ple. And nobody seems to understand that that's what 
it's really all about. □ 



THE MINISTER'S DAUGHTER 



In January 1971, C. DeLores Tucker became the 
highest-ranking black woman in state govern- 
ment vtrhen she was appointed Pennsylvania's 
commonwealth secretary (equivalent to secretary 
of state). The position was an acknowledgment of 
how far Tucker — a Philadelphia minister's daugh- 
ter who never earned a college degree — had risen 
In the state's Democratic party. A decade earlier, 
Tucker had received the 1961 NAACP Freedom Fund 
Award. She later marched shoulder-to-shoulder 
with Dr. Martin Luther King. 

But during her six years as commonwealth sec- 
retary, Tucker was criticized for spending more time 
raising her political profile than working at her desk. 
In 1975, despite having been publicly admonished 



by Governor Milton Shapp for accepting thousands 
of dollars in unreported honorairia, she was reap- 
pointed for a second term. A year later she was crit- 
icized by a state senator for using her title and office 
to solicit funds for Bella Abzug's New York con- 
gressional campaign, an accusation she denied. 

Then, in 1977, Tucker, who had been on President 
Carter's list for both U.S. treasurer and director of 
the U.S. Mint, was abnjptly fired by Shapp tjecause 
"she was running a private, profitable business at 
state expense." Shapp said that a three-month 
Investigation had revealed that she had used state 
employees to write speeches for which she re- 
ceived $66,931 . Furthermore, in 1973, Tucker and 
her husband were found to owe almost $25,000 In 



real estate taxes on 1 2 rental profjerties they owned 
in North Philadelphia "We were always concerned 
that the Tuckers' personal financial dealings would 
prove to be an embanBssment to the [party]," says 
a former Philadelphia Democratic politician, who 
does not wish to be Identified. 

Despite repeated attempts, including an unsuc- 
cessful primary bid for a U.S. Senate seat In 1980, 
Tucker never regained her political clout until her 
recent gangsta-rap-bashing campaign. As head 
of the National Political Congress of Black Women, 
a small but vocal O.C.-based nonprofit organiza- 
tion that claims to have chapters in 23 states, she 
finds herself once again back where she's always 
wanted to tie — in the headlines. John Connolly 
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Any more power 
and it would stand 
up to your mom. 



Turn MeOn^ 




MIDAS TOUGH 

When Dallas Austin was seven years old, he looked on the back ot Prince's debut 
album, For You, copied down Warner Bros. Records' address, and mailed them a 
demo tape. "I made it with my little beat machine and Casio keyboard," Austin 
recalls, laughing. "They must have thought I was out of my mind." It 
didn't matter that he got a "Thanks, but no thanks" reply. 
"When I saw that Warner Bros, letterhead, I was so e-xcit- 
ed....I was, like, 'Igolarecorddeair " 

He didn't then, but now Austin-who hit espe- 
cially big writing and producing PLC's "Creep," 
Madonna's "Secret," and Monica's "Don't 
Take It Personal 0ust One of Dem Days)"-has 
earned a place alongside living legends like 
Teddy Riley,JimmyJam and Tcrrj' Lewis 
(who were his inspiration), and L.A. Reid 
and Babyface. The first three groups 
stamped with the Dallas Austin 
imprint-ABC, TLC, and Boyz II 
Men-all put platinum plaques on 
his mama's walls. 

"I think my sound is really just 
imagination-coming up with new 
sounds that fit people," says the 
24-year-old CEO and president of 
Atlanta-based Rowdy Records. 
When you write and produce most 
of the songs on an artist's debut 
album, you have the responsibility 
of defining the artist. But when work- 
ing with megastars like Madonna or 
Michael Jackson, it's harder for a 
producer to contribute only two or 
three songs and have limited con- 
trol. "I probably wouldn't work with 
them again," he admits. 

Although Austin has his R&B formula down 
pat, he often cruises on another vibe. When he's in 
his black Che\7 Blazer, he'd rather listen to Nine Inch 
Nails, Smashing Pumpkins, or Depeche Mode-all groups 
he'd love to produce: "1 can't stand the limitations 
people put on creativity to be in the mainstream." 
It's all about making his songs sound dis- 
tinctly different. "I want people to sec 
me as a quality songwriter/ pro- 
ducer," he says. "I'm not a cat 



Juice is power. 
It's when you can 
do whatever you 
want — from New 
Yori( to Hollywood. . 
It's when other 
power brokers takea 
all your calls. No 
one tells you they'll V 
gettyack to you. 
Michael Bivins, 
crooner turned 



THREE THE HARD WAY 

ILLUSTRATION BY D.L. WARMM I) IK. 



Stayin^ower — that's M^at you need to really take 
ca^fflRisiness. Just ask the pioneers who helped 
pave ^^^S for a cultural revolution known as hip hop. 
Take ffl^^L SIMMONS, who started building the Def 
Jam/I^^^gripire 10 years ago, when most were writing 
rap o^^ffliassing fad. Since then the godfather of hip 
hop h^funched stars from Run-D.M.C. to Warren G and 
made waves in the worlds of fashion, film, and TV. Then 
there's ANDRE HARRELL, a former MC who parlayed his 
vision of fusing hip hop and soul into a way of life. The 
result is Uptown Entertainment, which boasts a boom- 
ing musical roster as well as the prime-time crime drama 
Wew York Undercover. And don't sleep on SYLVIA RHONE, 
a single mother who rose from a secretarial position at 
Buddah Records to become CEO of Elektra Entertainment 
Group. She can now safely be called the most powerful 
woman in the music industry. These three keep giving 
America's urban inhabitants the chance to express them- 
seh/es and get paid — and they're doin' it the hard way. 




T MICHAEL JORDAN. He appeared, it seemed, out of nowhere. Just a shooting guard, listed generously at six foot six, not a playmaker, 
not a towering center, not the best, not even the second best player coming into the pros. But he would redefine basketball in his own image, 
achieving heights of celebrity and influence that surpassed all standards of comparison. At first, it seemed all he would ever win was the 
slam-dunk contest and scoring titles. Then came evidence of his determination. One championship drive, then two, then three, then — he left. 
In time baseball would fail him as much as he failed baseball, and in his return to basketball he would find challenges anew. Today he may 
be better loved and more appreciated than ever before, because we know what it's like to live without him. Cory Johnson 
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< Self-confessed "integration warrior" GEORGE C. WOLFE is dead set on putting butts in seats and ideas in heads. In his 
third season as producer of New York's Joseph Papp Public Theater, the Tony Award-winning writer/director has demon- 
strated a deft gift for juggling the potentially commercial with the unadulterated avant-garde. No one knows what Wolfe is 
going to drop for the fall season — call it dramatic suspense — but having just staged the diverse works of Tony Kushner, 
Anna Deavere Smith, Sam Shepard, and Oliver Mayer, he's sure to keep it jammin'. Said Wolfe recently, "We're all just a 
bunch of mutts at a party making this peculiar thing called American culture." George Pitts 



^Soul sista, working woman, supennodel, mother, actress, wife of David Bowie, and activist in her native Somalia, 
IMAN knows how to give good face — and not just her own. Since the 1994 launch of her eponymous cosmetics 
line for women of color (available at JC Penney because, she says, she knows her market), sales have gone 
through the roof. After years of inspiring women around the world in magazines and on runways with her unfor- 
gettable beauty, Iman is now helping them achieve their own brilliance. That sounds like a reay model. 

Emil Wilbekin 




POWER TO 
THE PEOPLE 

'Nuff said 

20 million- 
plus: The num- 
ber of South Af- 
rican voters who 
made "One per- 
son, one vote" a 
reality last April. 
Their 85 percent 
turnout topped 
the 1992 U.S. 
presidential 
elections by 29.1 
percentage 
points. Hmmm. 
Housing 
Works: The New > 
York City-based 
support/advo- 
cacy group gives i 
homeless peo- 
ple living with 
AIDS or HIV 
more than a 
chance to be 
informed and 
independent. 
Electronic 
Frontier 
Foundation: As 
politicians try to 
censor the Inter- 
net, a network of 
millions is circu- 
lating petitions 
and digging in to 
defend freedom 
on the digital 
frontier. 
Omega Boys 
Club: The Bay 
Area youth ser- 
vice organiza- 
tion directed by 
Joe Marshall 
gives street 
gangstas and 
potential trou- 
blemakers some 
legit skills to pay 
the bills. 
Central 
Brooklyn 
Partnership: 
The credit union 
headed by 
dreadtocked 
banker Mark 
Winston Griffith 
and Errol Louis 
keeps the bread 
in the 'hood. 
Baseball fans: 
Would-be ticket 
holders to own- 
ers and players: 
Yoouuuu'reout! 
Bleacher bums 
can strike too. 
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'Nah, kid, I'm striclfy Ralph Lauren. ..." 

-Tyson Beckford, when asked at a party if he was wearing a Tommy Hilfiger jacket 

The girls watched Tyson from the moment he entered the mall. In fact, a lot of 
people were watching Tyson that cool spring day as he walked from the motor- 
cycle shop on New York's West 26th Street up to the shopping pavilion at A&S 
Plaza on West 32nd Street. But Tyson Beckford-one of the few male models 
with name recognirion beyond the cushy confines of Fashion Avenue and one 
of the few black (male or female) models lucky or famous enough to have an exclu- 
sive contract with a major designer (in this case, Ralph 
Lauren)— didn't seem much interested in all the attention. 
All he wanted was some basketball jerseys. 

As he left the store and tried to make his way through 
the Saturday afternoon crowd to the glass elevators, the 
whispering and pointing really began: "Is that Tyson?" "It 
looks like him." "Nah, that ain't him, that boy is too small." 
The group of girls rushed up behind him. The boldest one, 
in a Reebok tracksuit, pushed her arm between the sliding 
doors. 'Excuse me," she said, "but are you Tyson?" Tyson 
smiled-a smile that said maybe he was paying attention 
after all-and said, "IfI'm not, I'm wearing somebody else's 
underwear." A gaggle of giggles erupted from the horde of 
females, and the elevator doors came together. Tyson was 
riding to the top. The girls kept looking up, but Tyson nev- 
er looked down. ,; • 

It's bad enough that people are convinced he's just a • ' ' J. '•. ? f 
pretty boy, a "muscle head who can't talk or anything," %.\k; 
who lives his life on runways and at magazine shoots, ' ' .-r '^- 

cavorring with the bourgeois set. Worse still, some are 
saying he has no concern for where he comes from or ' . . 

for the people he's left there. In point effect, Tyson spends '.' '• .. -, 
a great deal of his high-priced time looking for the guys he 
ran with when he was an adolescent in upstate New York, 
some of whom are in lockdown, others of whom he's just 
lost track of It's important to Tyson that people under- 
stand if he wasn't walking the runways of Paris and Milan 
or getting paid posing for top photographers, he'd be "dead 
or locked up." 

He'll tell you that "before I did this, I was on the street, 
wilding. I didn't give a fiack at all. I was getting into trou- 
ble: barroom brawls and fighting and drugs." It didn't mat- 
ter that his mother had moved the family away from the 
Bronx to her narive Jamaica and then all the way back to 
suburban New York State so that her children could be 
"more well-rounded." There Tyson would learn motocross 
racing, skiing, and skateboarding. But deep down, Tyson 
was a city kid and he knew it. He wasn't checking for rac- 
coons and cows and black folks who weren't keeping it 
real. He wasn't checking for much of anything up there, 
particularly the girls-partiy because he didn't have much 
of a game and partiy because they preferred light-skirmed, 
curly-haired boys. 

For a while there, didn't everybody? Particularly in the 
fantasy fun house of high fashion, where white is right and 
black is something chic people wear to shout their chic- 
ness. Tyson's dramatic rise to the forefront of male mod- 
eldom is so surprising to so many exactly because of his 
complexion: a smooth chocolate brown that carries more cultural weight than even 
the darkest paper bag could tote. Done up as a sailor or a high-powered executive in 
the clothes of Nautica or Ralph Lauren, 24-year-old Tyson Beckford becomes more 
than a mere mannequin; he's a self-created cultural ambassador, beautiful, and sold 
as such to shoppers with fat wallets and fatter attitudes. In this post-hip hop age, 
when the African within has been unleashed upon an unsuspecting public, Tyson 
stands as a beacon of hope for equality. Right? Or is he just beautiful? And does it 
even matter anymore? 

It does to Tyson. One spring evening, while leaving the Bowery Bar, a trendy 
Downtown hot spot, I bumped into Tyson on his way in. Every other male model 
worth his broad shoulders and tiny waist was on his way to Milan for the men's fash- 
ion shows. What was Tyson doing in New York? In his multicolored motorcycle jack- 



et and baggy blue jeans, looking like a C^reading Uptown thug, Tyson explained 
why he was staying in town, and he sounded like a one-man Black Girls' Coalition (a 
contingent of top black female models, organized by supermanager Bethann 
Hardison to address social issues like ongoing racism in the fashion world). "I was 
the only black boy they wanted. And that's not fair," he said. "There are so many 
African-American and African men who are trying to get the jobs, and they weren't 
giving the jobs to them if they weren't Tyson. I'm not the only brotha out here trying 
to make it. So I didn't go." 

Hardison, the former model turned manager who's handled Tyson's career for 
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BROT^iEB FHOfSrSUOTHER PLANET 

ive, not Memorex," says Tyson's agent, 
Bethann Hardison. "He's a strong boy; he's not 
light stuff. He learned what he had to learn, 
and it's worked for him." 



the past two years, laughs at this story about Tyson's political consciousness. "He 
means that," she says, "but that comes out of a kind of ignorance, in a way. He uses 
it as an excuse not to do something. Tyson just wasn't interested in going to Europe. 
He wanted to be here with his culture because he had no sophistication about Europe. 
Once he had to go to Morocco. He was threatening me that something would hap- 
pen to him there: 'I ain't goin' over there, fuck 'em.' But the wisdom would be to 
open it up for himself and others of us. And you know what? He loved it. . .spent a 
week there." She recalls Tyson's frantic calls to her country home and her frantic calls 
to airlines and bookers, making changes, soothing nerves. "I was just grateful he did- 
n't get bit by a snake or kicked by a camel." 

Tyson also talks about the color line he has to cross occasionally to go to work-like 
the doormen who even now mistake him for a messenger when he enters a client's 
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office building. "There's something threatening about black men," he says. "Our image 
is so strong they don't know what to do with us. The only time we make the news is 
when we're in trouble with the police or do something good in sports. I'm tired of that, 
but it seems like I'm next. Look at it: Mike Tyson is a changed man. They messed with 
Michael Jackson and O.J. Simpson. Tupac is on vacation. You get to a certain level and 
they start fucking with you." He tells a story about a Manhattan tabloid that seems to 
be gunning for him, printing a gossip item about his drunken carousing at local spots. 
But he has to laugh it oflF. "I don't even drink," he says. "Anybody will tell you that. If 
you see me with some Moet, it's just because I'm getting it for my bojfs." 




ing welfare cheese, you gonna be mad, you gorma want what he got. And you're not 
gonna ask him for it; you're gonna take it. I'm ashamed to say it, but in the ghetto, 
we're like crabs in the barrel. If one of the crabs is getting out, others just pull him right 
back down, 'cause we don't want him to make it We all wanna suffer at the same time." 

Tyson looks at all the negative energy as fiiel for his cause. He still lives in Harlem 
because-threats to his safety or not-he still gets love from his people and draws sus- 
tenance from the bragging, prowling kings of the concrete jungle. "I live Uptown 
because that raw essence is what I feed off of You know what I do? I take all that neg- 
ativity off the street and turn it into positivity. If someone said they were gonna cut 
my face, I take that energy to my next job and freak it some- 
thing lovely. Whether it's a video or a movie casting or a 
runway show. I go out there thinking. This is for the play- 
ers who can't stand me." 



I: 



Supermodel or not, Tyson is just like every other keeping-it-real black boy I know: 
He goes almost nowhere without his posse. They were with him in 1991 when 
he was discovered in Washington Square Park by an editor from The Source. 
They were with him when some guys threatened to steal Tyson's cherished 
Honda motorcycle. And they had his back when another brother threatened 
to cut his face, to mar his beauty, to dilute what he thought was Tyson's livelihood. 
Tyson responds to such harsh facts of his life with typical ghetto-sawy aplomb. 

"People see you in the magazine, and they think you're just a pretty boy and want 
to run up on you. I hear brothas all the time, talking about scheming on me," he says, 
his eyes lighting up at the mention of defending his sense of self But he is complete- 
ly conscious of the motivation behind such gangsta rhetoric. "There's a lot of jealousy 
in the 'hood. It's like this: If your neighbor is eating lobster and steak and you're eat- 



yson's dealing with a lot of things right now," says 
Hardison. "With all that he's accomplished— the 
modeling, the traveling, the extra cash. That's a lot 
for a boy to get used to. Six figures-suddenly. And 
often kids don't have the wisdom to know how to 
maintain that, to nurture it." Bethann admits to "not get- 
ting" Tyson when a woman at her agency first convinced 
her to see him, but she stresses how "theatrical" he is and 
marvels at the way he's grown since she signed him two 
years ago. "He used to miss appointments and not tell us 
till later," she says, laughing at some unstated memory. "I 
had to straighten him out on some things. Like I told him 
to be less haggy. He was offended by that, which is fine 
because that's his fashion. It's live, not Memorex. He's a 
strong boy; he's not light stuff. He learned what he had to 
learn, and it's worked for him." 

What really attracted Bethann to Tyson was his spirit. 
She got a "simpatico feeling" from him during their first 
meeting. "It was important to me that he was a mother's 
child; he's sensitive, and that's important. People who can 
take the dives when there are dives or can take a curve when 
those come along as well? Tyson can do that." 

It wasn't long before Hardison was sending Tyson out on 
go-sees with the top photographers in fashion. Bruce 
Weber (notorious for making buffed male bodies the fash- 
ion-biz standard in his photos for Calvin Klein) retained 
Tyson for a Ralph Lauren ad. That ad's success led to more 
work for other Lauren Unes, including fragrances and Polo 
Sport-and eventually to Tyson's unprecedented exclusive 
contract. The phones at the Lauren headquarters on 
Madison Avenue have been ringing off the hook ever since. 
With his muscular back on every bus shelter and his chis- 
eled grill in every publication from G^to the New York 
Times, with movies in the pipeline and constant requests to 
appear in music videos and commercials, Tyson Beckford 
W \\ is everywhere. And everyone's watching. 

^^U/ Another night out for Tyson, this time at a TriBeCa 

birthday party for Veronica Webb. Tyson plays the fame 
m^Ktiu^ game well whenever he's on location, and the extras are 

^^^^^I^HM^' " Stepping aside to make way for the star-air-kissing and 
^^^^^^^^^^H grinning for the ubiquitous paparazzi. Wearing a sweaty 
^^B^^^^^^^ sleeveless T-shirt, Tyson's gigging across the dance floor 
to the spins of Funkmaster Flex with the women of TLC 
(one of whom he was rumored to be dating), looking like 
the last ghetto prince at the basement party of his dreams. 

The inner city is filled with Tysons-ruffheck Adonises with superstar charisma- 
which is why this Tyson doesn't trip off the glam surroundings and the high-toned 
beauties around him. Tyson was on his own runway long before the Laurens and 
Karans came calling, much as L.L. Cool J and Treach-his closest beefcake competi- 
tion on the hip hop front— had their own shows going on way before record labels 
scooped them up. "I love what I do because I get to be me. America gets to see the 
boy that you'd normally see in the neighborhood bopping down the street for some 
milk," Tyson says, as self-conscious as he wants to be, with typical black-boy preten- 
sion. It's all in the "bopping." Tyson knows this, and this is why he is Tyson, the hip 
hop supermodel: When you're a black boy-whether under streetUghts or spothghts 
or siren lights-being onstage is a way of life. □ 
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► The spellbinding 

performance 

ANGELA 

BASSETT gave as 
Tina Turner in 
1993'slVhaf 'stove 
Got to Do With It 
and its resounding 
aftermath — Oscar 
nomination, nu- 
merous awards, 
tons of press — is a 
textbook example 
of how to blow up 
the Hollywood 
spot. She has the 
talent and skill (not 
to mention the 
body) to keep the 
explosions com- 
ing, as long as the 
parts keep coming 
her way. And they 
seem to be, from 
the lead in the new 
Kathryn BIgelow 
action pic Strange 
Days (opposite 
Ralph Fiennes, 
another recent 
explosion) to Wait- 
ing to Exhale, the 
eagerly awaited 
screen adaptation 
of the best-selling 
sista-glrl novel. 
Angela makes you 
believe. That kind 
of power lasts 
forever 

Scott Poulson-Bryant 



STAYING POWER 

Still here 

"Lowe Is the 
Message," 
MFSB: It s also 
eternal. Iikolho 
"Funky Druninior" 
breakbeat. 
Jellies: Not the 
lish. the shoes; 
they're back and 
kickin'. 

The Art of Wan 

2.000 years of mys- 
terious Chinese- 
warrior phrloso- 
phy. Every mod- 
ern-day power 
player must own it. 



^ We've heard it all t>efore: Baseball and foott>all star/Nike pitchman/cnisader for flashier sportsmanship DEIGN SANDERS 
possesses immense talent and charisma — surpassed only by the size of his ego. This year Neon Deion released the 
inevitable rap album, the self-indulgent Prime Time, memorable mostly for the way he "danced" in the video for "Must 
Be the Money." (Clearly, Sanders's trademark end-zone prance doesn't translate to film.) But so what? Deion's the best 
cornerback in football, he's hit .300 in the major leagues, and he's the only athlete to both play in the World Series and tie 
on a winning Super Bowl team. Now ttiat he's mastered the defensive part of the game, Deion wants his coach to make him 
a regular on offense too — which would t>e yet another first. If only someone would just let the brother blow up. Ben Mapp 





► When ICE CUBE saw that quality acting roles weren't coming his way four years after his powerful debut 
in Boyz N the Hood, he stepped up — in typical Cube fashion — and created his own. He coproduced, cowrote, 
and costarred in Friday, a "black Cheech & Chong movie" shot in six weeks for roughly $4 million. Despite 
the naysayers, the film was a hit, clearing S23 million. This year, he also won critical acclaim with a role in 
Charies Burnett's TTie Glass Shield. On the music side, his highly anticipated reunion album with fellow 
N.WA alum Dr. Dre, titled Helter Skelter, promises to be nothing short of genius. Cube will continue to make 
moves, and ttie best part is that he will do so on his own terms. Move on. Black Man, move on. Shani Saxon 



POWER OF 
ATTORNEY 

Winning cases, 
striking deals 

Luther 

Campbell: The < 

man who won inr 
the Supreme Co'c 
always seems to 
get away with it : 
(he may have file 
for Chapter 11,b 
watch himbounr 
back). 

Diamond Timea 

The fearless fimr 
that successfulli 
undertook the 
task of vetting tti 
samples on Biz 
Markie'sA// 
Samples Cleareii 
Don King: Iron 
Mike may not ps 
ty anymore with r 
the hair-raised 
promoter, but toe 
gether they're stti 
raking in mad lo« 
BESLA (Black 
Entertainment Si 
Sports Lawyers i 
Association): Thr 
umbrella group 
helps clients froic 
Chris Webber toe 
Kris Kross avolcti 
wack deals. 
Colin FergusoH 
As his own de- 
fense attorney. H 
had the suit, thee 
briefcase, the 
legalese. If only i 
had a clue. 
Above the Lawn 
Guess they don"! 
even need it like 6 



erial 



I've always wanted to be Italian, but God had 
his own plan to make my muffin Toasted 
Ingles, so I've settled for being black and cool. 
There's a lot of brothers in this business hke 
that-some of them I've even interviewed. But 
if I had to pick America's Original G, there's 
only one name at the very top. The one who is 
supposed to have said, "I'd rather be a don of 
the Mafia than president of the United States." 
You know something? So would I! 

I've wanted to do this Frank Sinatra piece as 
much as I loved talking about it. But talk is 
cheap; I'd rather write. The only thing that 
stopped me from completion was the anxiety. 
He's bigger than the president, plus he has a lot 
more money. Sinatra turns 80 this December 
12, so the time is right. But 
what about my take on 
the story? Should ! 
follow the overpol- 
ished yet boring 1 
examples of other [ 
writers, or go for I 
the not-so-neat I 
approach that few I 
would dare? Just I 
mentioning this [ 
idea to friends 
brings warnings: 
ybu can 't. Youi 
shouldn't. It's not I 
possibk. Why does I 
a short black kid I 
from the Bronx I 
want to sit down I 
with the big bad I 
man? To me it's a I 
chance to rewrite I 
history through I 
"his story" (which I 
came a lot longer | 
ago than M.J.). 

My generation I 
was taught in | 
school that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was I 
a saint for freeing 
the slaves. That 
Christopher Colum- 
bus was the heroic ex- 
plorer who discovered Amer- 
ica. That Thomas Jefferson was the greatest 
leader next to George Washington and that Ben 
Franklin was a genius for discovering electrici- 
ty. We've been brainwashed into believing that 
these men were righteous and upstanding. Bull- 
shit! As soon as the school bell rings, it's back 
to the streets, where the real image of America 
hits you in the face with a brick and demands 
your money, your kicks, your watch, and even- 
tually your manhood. Where the fuck is Co- 
lumbus? He's been replaced by a cop that gets 
half of the neighborhood dealer's take after the 
weekly shakedown. 

Truth is, America was built by cowboys and 
gangsters. They're the ones who made their 




dreams reality through force in a business called 
America. And America Inc. loves a tough guy. 
Frank Sinatra is one of those characters who just 
appeared in a society that always rode the dicks 
of Gung Ho Joes. Way before Ice-T or Cube or 
'Pac or Suge or a dog named Snoop came to 
town, there was already a king on the hill. A G 
with the kind of class that makes a person un- 
touchable. 

For two months, I've become even more 
fanatic than usual. Raided every bookstore 
in the Big Apple, looking for information. 
Each one I entered, I'd ask the clerk for Top 
Shelf That's where you have to look if you want 
to find Frank Sinatra. Did you think he'd settle 
for anything less than the best money can 
buy? What I'm looking for 
on't come in a can. It' 
only found in the 
executive lounge, 
the field boxes at 
Yankee Stadium, 
or at the end of | 
life's long and 
winding road. The 
packaging is clear: 
no additives, just 
plenty of preserva- 
tive power that 
packs a southpaw 
punch. 

I watched famous 
Hicks like TheMan- 
chitnan Cundidale, 
From Here to Eter- 
nity, Von Ryan's Ex- 
press, Ocean 's Elev- 
en, and listened to 
dozens of his most 
classic songs at 
least 50 times each. 
It's time to serve 



I get all quiet and serious. I feel like I'm looking 
in a mirror. Sometimes I look at my life through 
his music and see the world through his pain. 
The only difference is, it seems like we don't 
stand a chance. He did. Pain isn't uncommon; 
what is uncommon is how effectively he relays 
it. He'll fly you to the moon. 

Like me, he had the chance to rock the world 
at a young age. He liked that wild side: It's 
always show time, the spotlight never goes off; 
everywhere you go, everyone knows you and 
expects you to prove who you are. Your mis- 
takes are well known; nothing's under the table. 
I don't know about being a role model: I just 
like to roll. Beating up the liver with liquor, 
blowing the lungs to hell. "We feel sorry for peo- 
pl e who don't drink," he once 
said. "When they get up 
in the morning, that's 
as good as they're 
gonna feel for the 
rest of the day." 

Sinatra is every- 
thing that every- 
one always wanted 
to be, whether they 
had the balls to ad- 
mit it or not. Nig- 
gaz sell drugs and 
get large and think they're gangsters 
'cause power is what they want. But 
power without control ain't shit. 
Tliink about what it would be like to 
be backed with 
more money than 
you could spend 
in two lifetimes. 
Imagine fame that 
covers the world 
over, and more 
sheets to light up 
than matches. That 
kind of 





notice on an American legend. For 
this informarion to go down smooth, the usu- 
al Colt 45 and com chips ain't gorma do it, babe. 
I'm looking at his picture on my wall. Now I'm 
turning off the lights. Now I'm lighting the can- 
dle I bought for this special CKcasion. After that, 
it's time to crack the Chivas Regal and blow the 
house down. 

First I got to put away my tired stack of 
"gangster" CDs and play the timeless tape my 
friend III Badlerwas kind enough to record for 
me (loaded with gems like "Old Devil Moon," 
"Pistol Packin' Mama," and "You're Getting to 
Be a Habit With Me"). Then I turn on the Mac 
and sit back. I know this nigger. Any time I lis- 
ten to Sinatra, it can't be just anybody around. 





Ttie one ttting I 
tiave to say atmut 
Juice is, Make no 
mistake where it 
comes from. 
WhItnayHoutton, 
actrmn/tlngpr 

I'm more a martini 
man, but my 
friends in the hip 
hop community toll 
me tliat juice, 
when mixed with 
Tanqueray, invigo- 
rates them so they 
can 'party ali 
night," if you get 
my meaning, 
ferhaps it's the 
vitamin C. Juice 
brings out the 
tiotanicals In 
Tanqueray, but 
somehow I dont 
think my hip hop 
friends care much 
at)out Ixytanicals. 
Mr. Jenklna, 
Hetlonalgln 
pHehman 

Juice is drinking 
nutritional liquids. 
Juice is fucking 
clout or status. 
Juice is Mr. 
Simpson. 
B-Real, 
rapper/hemp 
advocate 



makes my dick hard. 
He dropped out of high school to rock the 
world. He hung out with the dregs from the 
docks, got put on by compassionate men of 
respect, smoked and drank with class way before 
it was cool to like James Dean. His tough Jersey 
accent redefined the American language, plus 
he used his voice-not a gun-and made the 
giriies srick out them tits like it was a holdup! 
Mind you, this was in the '40s when girls was- 
n't giving up the coochie. Plus if that ain't 
enough, he was a devoted fan of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers I That should say it all, but there's a lot 
more. I'll let Mr. Chivas Regal tell the story. 

There have been thousands of articles done 
on Sinatra. Many are negative, some are serv- 
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ing the same old kiss-ass commercialism, and the rest 
just don't give a fuck. Most of the recent ones touch on 
his memory loss, collapsing onstage, gettin' dissed on 
Grammy night, or his daughter, Nancy, doing it Her 
Way in Playboy (it runs in the family). To me that ain't 
news. There's a bigger story than his present condition, 
his eccentric speeches, or his family gossip. A legend 
needs telling; one that, as legacies go, 
will continue to the final curtain. 



gotta look like a boss. With the squad he ran with, every- 
thing was tailor-made: the cars, the clothes, all except 
the money. For a skinny kid from Hoboken, it was a 
dream come true: from a paperboy making $u a week to 
the most successful pop star in history. 

Between the years of 1944 and 1957, Sinatra had 103 
songs that charted in Billboard. From that time until this. 



His Way was different than anyone 
else's, except for maybe Marlon 
Brando's. His association with the 
mob was just visible enough to inspire 
fear. Sure he cracked a few heads. So 
what?! He never put that shit in his 
music; it wasn't his style. He didn't 
grab the mike and call females bee- 
otches and hoes. To him, they were 
babes. 

Francis Albert Sinatra knew from 
the beginning the secret to reaching 
the Top Shelf: A real hood possesses 
the DNA ofjohn Dillinger and mole- 
cule cool. Make the right friends, get 
some dipped rags, a love ring, and do 
as you're told. That's how you get 
down. Whether you step up depends 
on how good of a listener you are. In 
time, everyone looks to you. So what 
do we do now? Some would rather die 
for one of your mistakes than live and 
lack a leader. 

His revolutionary way of taming 
the mike didn't come from Rock 
Steady Park, but it was hittin'. No mat- 
ter where he showed up throughout 
the country, he would do anything to 
blow up the spot-always looking for 
a lamppost so his big band could G 
off. This ain't hip hop, but Sinatra was 
always against the grain. After quitting 
a job working on the docks to pursue 
a career in music, his first group, the 
Hoboken Four, went on to tour the 
country in 1935 with radio personali- 
ty Major Bowes. "He was a pompous 
bum with a bulbous nose," Frank 
recalled later. "He used to drink Green 
River. He was a big drunk, this guy. I 
don't know if you ever heard of Green 
River, but it takes the paint off your 
deck if you got a boat-59 cents a gal- 
lon, baby." 

In the peak of his teenage stardom, 
there'd be thousands of sock-hoppers 
rioting in the streets just to hear the Ut- 
de man roar. In 1944, 30,000 fans who 
couldn't get into the Paramount's al- 
ready packed house wentbuckwildand 
started smashing store windows. Mind you, this was 40 
years before rap music was targeted as destructive. That's 
how powerfvil his voice was. 

Everywhere he went, he set the mike on fire, and 
nobody could put it out. Women screamed as if they 
were actually suffering fi-om combustion. (Even now, 
he can still make your grandma say "Hotel ! !" at the top 
of her gums!) His clothes? Forget about it! If it wasn't 
physically torn from his body, he'd be dipped in thick, 
rich dressing. Frank knew: If you wanna be a boss, ya 



KISSING THE RING, 19gV 
Quincy shows SJank some respect. 
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RAT PACK IN EFFECT, 1961 
Dean Martin, Sammy Davis Jr., and Frank 



"Frank broke all the rules. 
He didn't listen to anybody," says Quincy Jones. 
"That's wbat I respect bim for." 

he's racked up big numbers: 22 gold and five platinum 
albums. This was before Bobby Brown's or Boyz II 
Men's fathers started thinking about making kids. The 
"skinny" little kid had gotten so fat he was dropping a 
new single almost once a month ! 

Listen to Sinatra's songs and you'll know he ain't no 
punk. For the war heroes who've fallen in batde, he cel- 
ebrates bravery through his world-famous V-Disc bal- 
lads. For the poor schmuck whose wife got tired and left 
him, he kicks "One for My Baby (And One More for 



the Road)," the kind of song you play in a roadhouse 
saloon and cry into your cold beer. In "New York, New 
York," he belts out proudly, "I want to wake up in a city 
that never sleeps. ..." Get the message? Who the ftick is 
on the streets between the hours of midnight and 8 in 
the morning? Drug addicts and lowlifes, society's out- 
casts, former champions, and new losers. Unsym- 
pathetic cops who fuck with drunken 
moviegoers. Homeless bums who are 
awakened by the crushing noise of san- 
itation trucks owned by the mob. And 
yet he loves this town. 

In motion pictures, he was no pussy 
either. That tough-guy, take-no-shit 
womanizer fit right in to the Holly- 
wood scene. Some say The Man With 
the Golden Arm (1955), when he played 
a junkie, was his best. Some think it 
was Von Ryan's Express (i<)b^), when 
he played a prison escapee, or Tony 
Rome (1967), the hard-nosed cop who 
beat you for information. To me, 
From Here to Eternity (1953) is the clas- 
sic. Who else except Brando could 
play a youngjoe with enough balls to 
stand up to a sadistic sergeant like 
that? This is America Inc., remember 
that. Never break your word or your 
balls for anybody. 

Blacks and Italians are a lot alike. 
Both like the same women. Both al- 
ways want to be in the driver's seat, 
and both can carry a tune from their 
native lands to the balconies of Car- 
negie Hall. But where one gets in 
through the front, the other probably 
won't get in at all. One owns the joint 
and books the hottest stars in town. 
The other gets to hold the car door 
open or shine your shoes. But Frank 
took care of his people-the same way 
they took care of him. Just like Yul 
Brynner in The Magnificent Seven, 
Sinatra picked a true crew that was 
equipped to get the job done. 

In a 1980 interview with Eborry, the 
late Sammy Davis Jr. set the record 
straight about life with his mentor: "I 
love Sinatra. I love the man.... But I 
didn't look upon myself as a mascot, 
not when this man was fighting for my 
motion picture salary, not when he was 
fighting to get me billings. When Bing 
Crosby said, 'I've got to have billing 
next to Frank,' Frank said, 'Bing 
Crosby gets billing, he can get extra 
billing, but it reads, "Frank Sinatra, 
Dean Martin, and Sammy Davis Jr.," 
and everybody else after that.' " That 
point was never mentioned by those 
who made him out to be Frankenstein. He fought for 
his niggaz before he'd ever fight for this country. 

If I was in as powerfijl a position, I wouldn't talk to 
the press either. What the hell do writers know anyway? 
Many times it's been said that black writers don't con- 
tribute anything uplifting, especially ghetto writers. 
But this is one nigga that ain't gonna shine nobody's 
shoes except his own, baby! Besides, I've written plen- 
ty on black arrists. If I can't talk to Sinatra, I wanna kick 
it with somebody who knows him best. "A very talent- 
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ed young man who is one of the bright stars in the com- 
posing business," as Frank once introduced him, Mr. 
Quincy Jones. 

Iuincy: People have to realize that in the big band 
era, the musicians were the stars. When Tommy 
Dorsey got tired of playin' the solo, then Frank 
5matra and Jo Stafford and the Pied 
Pipers would stand up. But it was great 
because they had time to learn from 
some of the greatest musicians on the 
planet. In those days everybody was 
just worried about getting good. They 
weren't worried so much about getting 
over. The singers all wanted to sing like 
the instrument was played. Sarah 
Vaughan, she didn't care about lyrics, 
man. Neither did Ella. Ella couldn't 
even remember lyrics, but she'd bum 
that sucker up just like a horn player. 
And that's where Sinatra comes from. 
Miles told me that one of his first influ- 
ences was Frank Sinatra singin'. 

Bonz: What was it like working with 
him and Basic in '64 f 

When he worked with a band, the 
props were there. No gettin' dmnk and 
all that stuff, man. A band brought the 
props right out of him because that's 
his roots. He came to work to take care 
of serious business every night. 

DiJ he have black roots, Quincy ? Did 
he really see the same vision that we had ? 

Oh, hell yeah. You can't sing like 
that if you don't have it. 

What stands out about Sinatra the 
man? 

There was no gray in him, you 
know? He loved you or he was ready 
to kill you. 

What about as an artist ? 

He's one of the best ever. In terms 
of pitch and identification and style 
and phrasing. Lyrically, he was like an 
actor. He could take a lyric and make 
you believe anything. When we did 
"Fly Me to the Moon," that song was 
originally called "In Other Words." A 
lot of other people had recorded it, but 
when Frank finished with it, the most 
repeatable line was "Fly me to the 
Moon." Later I met Buzz Aldrin, you 
know, the dude who walked on the 
Moon. He said, "When we landed on 
the Moon, I reached back in the cabin 
and put on the cassette with you and 
Basic and Frank." 

Ohh shit!!! Sinatra is the first shit ever 
played on the Moon ? 

That's right. 

Let me askyou a serious question. Did Count Basie have 
agamblingproblem ? 

He loved to gamble, but the king of human 
beings. . .1 worked in Vegas with him. Basie used to go 
out and put a foot-long stack of chips on every number. 
We used to sit there and play blackjack and roulette, and 
Frank would come by. He'd put a $500 chip on every 
one of Basic's bets. There were so many stacks there, it 
looked like the projects. 

WastheRatPackrtidfythatwildi 



Oh yeah, man. 

Smokin ', drinkin ', hangin 'out, women ? 

They did everything. But when he worked with Basie, 
he was straight. He kept his stu fF together. 

How hard was it for a brother to make it in the business 
back then? 

When we went into Vegas the first time, Frank had 




legs." They even look at them fiinny, take 'em out. 

How was he ballsy enough to have black folks rolling with 
him at a time nobody else did ? 

Frank broke all the rules. He didn't Usten to anybody. 
That's what I respect him for. 

What could today 'sgangsta rappers learn fi-om Frank f 
Durability. Surviving. Making it the long distance. 

And discipUne. That word discipline is 
annoying, but it makes your life easi- 
er. Anybody can do it when they feel 
like doing it, but when it's 3:00 in the 
morning and you gotta get it done. . . 

This is rrry last question. Whatdoyousay 
to people who talk about his havingalltged 
links to organized crime? 
So what? Presidents have too. 



His way of taming Uie miite didn't come from 
Rocl( Steady Parle, but it was liittin'. No matter 
wiiere iie siiowed up, iie'd lilow up tlie spot. 

something like 14 bodyguards. He was breaking the rules 
for Vegas then. He said he didn't want to hear no shit. 
What rules in Vegas ? 

You know, man, they were tough in Vegas. Lena 
Home and a lot of people like that would have to eat in 
the kitchen while they were starring in the big room. 

They didn 't let blacks in too far. But here was Sinatra 
rolling around with Sammy. 

I remember he put a bodyguard on me that was, like, 
a 70-year-old Yugoslavian dude that would break a 
house. He said, "If anybody looks at him, break their 
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few years ago, every kid on my 
block strove to be a street entre- 
reneur, which seemed the only 
way out. Then the strangest thing hap- 
pened. Suddenly, brothers and sisters 
became more conscious within the 
African-American community. But 
economic struggle and emotional con- 
flict are universal. They trickle down 
from the suburbs to the ghettos like 
swing to rap. The gangster mentality 
has never been conscious of any com- 
munity. All Gs want to be king of the 
hill. A-No. 1. Better known in the 
Bronx as the HNIC (Head Nigga in 
Charge). 

Francis Albert, however-a real OG— 
doesn't need to make any noise about 
who he is. Y'all know he's the Chair- 
man and he's still doing it His Way. 
You dig? This ain't Mr. Chivas Regal 
talking no more. It's just that black kid 
from the Bronx clutching an empty 
bottle, still holding on to the same 
thing this country was founded on: 
balls. No bullshit. 

It's not what you know or who you 
know, it's about being prepared to do 
what you gotta do. Imagine being sur- 
rounded by Indians and you're the 
only cowboy in the country. You're 
tagged a hero for having the balls to 
stand up and fight. Well, the real deal- 
which those bastards who make rules 
up in Washington don't seem to real- 
ize-is that John Wayne is dead. So's 
James Dean. And that whole bullshit 
about our Founding Fathers is dead 
right alongside of 'em! 

Fuck Columbus, Lincoln, and ail 
those clowns carved in a rock. Amer- 
ica's real heroes are niggaz who fit 
people for rock shoes! Like the original Magnificent 
Seven : Big Joe Kennedy, Bugsy Siegel, Al Capone, Sam 
Giancana, Jimmy Hoffa, Ivan Boesky, and John Gotti. 
Each had something in common, as well as something 
the other wanted. "For Frank, it was the power derived 
from associating with an underworld capo; for Gian- 
cana, it was the opportunity to enrich Mafia coffers by 
using the biggest entertainer in Hollywood as a draw." 
This passage was taken from page 265 of Kitty Kelley's 
bookH;5 Way. But she missed the point. Sinatra's not 
just another gangster. That guy's a legend. □ 
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BUT WHY WAIT... 

getYOUR special 

32X VIRTUA FIGHTER™ 
TRAINING PACK RIGHT NOW! 




Virtua Fighter is coming to Genesis 32X this Full, but you can start your training today! Gel the limited edition 
Special 32X Virtua Fighter Training Pack and you get all this: i A coupon good for a S20 rebate for either 
a Virtua Fighter 32X game cartridge or a 32X harcuvare system. 2 An exclusive Virtua Fighter video with 
key game tips and upcoming highlights. 3 An entry form into the VF32X Sweepstakes, where you can win a 
Virtua Fighter arcade unit." 4 a one-of-a-kind Virtua Fighter T-shirt. 

Your choice. You can wait until Virtua Fighter for 32X is out in the stores like the rest of your friends, or you 
can get the Special 32X Virtua Fighter Training Pack, get a leg up on the competition and get the game for less! 
After that, it's every fighter for him or herself! 




32X 



SO WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 




No Purcha« N«c«ssary. To «nt«f, tat Virt«« FIghwr So»CM 
P.O Box 4714 Hayward.CA 04540-4714 by 0«c I 1995. To 



SEGA GENEStS 32X AND VIRTUA 



= riA704\ Of hand ptml you' name- complete address, bmri date and telephone inimber on a 3 x 5 card and mail to Virtua Fightet Promolioft. 
. nd a t«lt-acMbBS««d tiampod envelope lo Virtua Fighter, c-o Little & King Co inc. 140 Broadway. AmKyvlHe. NV 11701. tiy Nov. 15, 1996. 
Estimated retail value ol pdze structure S12.000 Sweepstakes ends 12/1.95 

ARE TRADEMARKS OF SEGA O 1995 SEGA PO BOX 8097. REDWOOD CITY CA 94063 ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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wraparounds: 
WtthAmet shades 
in effect, Maiy can 
keep things on the 
down iow and look 
fabukxn, which 
tnakasher 
wiy h•pp>^ 




Senator 

CAROL MOSEL^ 
BRAUN 's business ' 
card: More clout 
than any American 
Express Qoki. 



Not since porn star Jeff Stryker 
wielded his jackhammer in the 
cinematic tour de force Power- 
tool have so many lethal weap- 
ons been gathered all in one 
place. But make no mistake: 
The props and playthings you 
see before you aren't mere toys. 
They help define who their fa- 
mous and fabulous owners are. 
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black fedora: Bai 
^ in the day. all real n» 
wore hats — Capon 
Malcolm X, Robi 
Johnson. Nowada) 
those with old soi 
keep the flavor ali« 



HORACE grant's 
goggles: With four 
eyes, rebounding 
shouldn't be that 
hard. But after 
losing a four-game 
sweep in the Finals 
he might need a 
new prescription. 



tMOMl CAMPBELL'S pumps: Not that 
Naomi's legs need any help looking 
sexy, but these high-heeled Manolo 
Blahnik sandals help keep her one 
step ahead of the competition. 




bat: Whan 
you're as big 
as Frank (ilx 
fbotfiva, 
257 pounds), 
youneada 
good-slzsd 
chunk of 
tknlDarto 
do your 
hurtn'. 




Compiled by Ellene Hu, Omoronke Idowu, 
Est^e Ochoa, Shani Saxon, Joseph V. Hrella, and Josh Tyrangiel 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTINA LESSA/SHOOTING STAR 
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▼ Chart positions and record sales cannot fully capture the significance of SADE. Nor can biographical 
information add to or detract from her elegant mystique. None of that matters. She is, simply put, a force 
of nature. In her music, there are no vocal gymnastics or tantalizing gimmicks, t>ecause there's no need. Her 
presence alone has the ability to deliver the goods without artifice, without pretense. Just straight to the 
soul. That's power — now and forever. Sen Mapp 





CRAZY AMPED 

1 . Biz MarW* Pefl), Funkmaster Flex (sMond 
from right), and the rest of New Yorfc's miglity 
Flip Squad. 2. Mekhl Phifer, discovered by SplKa 
Lee to star in Ctockers. 3. Los Bros Hernandez of 
Love A Rockets fame. 4. Miss Brandy; with 
whom everybody wants to be do«vn. 5. Malik 
Sayeed, one of the youngest dps in the film biz. 
6. Chris Li^ity, Violator Records' hip hop mas- 
termind. 7. Reggae mixmaster Dave Kelly of the 
Mad House crew. 8. On the Go, bug-out zine of 
the year. 9. Golden girt Jada Pinkett. 10. Triple 
threat: Larenz Tate shooting on the set of Dead 
Presidents with the Hugties Brothers. 11. Chris 
Latimer^ hip hop marketing firm, Da Streets- 
still da shit. 12. PMP's Paul Stewart mackin' with 
y?N-Vee. 13. PNB Nation dont dine on swine. 

14. Mecca UAJL designer Tony Shellman. 

15. Dante Ross, landing on his feet at No Doutrt 
Records. 16. Bill BeilamK laughing all the way to 
tliebank. 



POWER OUTAGE 

Who fell off •Who's comin' up 

Arrested Development • Oionne Farris 
Luther Vandross • Babyface 
Surgeon General Joycelyn Elders • 

Dr. Joycelyn Elders 
Stand-up comics turned TV stars • Rappers 

turned TV stars 
O.J. Simpson • Mumia Abu-Jamal 
Notebooks • PowerBoolts 
EricB.'TheRZA 

Afrocentric medallions • Afro picks 

The Fly Girls • Def Comedy Jam dancers 

Yo! MTV Raps • MTV Reggae SoundSystem 

Public Enemy • The Last Poets 

Analog • Digital 

Ross Perot • Colin L. Powell 

R. Kelly • D'Angelo 

Self-centered superstars • Celebrity stalkers 
Christian Slater • Harvey Keitel 
Studio l\iics • Freestyle 
Slackness • Culture 

The black character who always gets killed 

before the end of the movie • Black actors 

who share top billing 
Pat Riley • Spike Lee 
Shabba Ranks • Beenie Man 
Being in your own video • Guest-stanring in 

someone else's 
The Wayans Family • Damon, Keenen, Marion, 

and Shawn 
Eddie Murphy • Will Smith 
X Clan • Wu-Tang Clan 
"Beep me" • "E-mail me" 
South-Central • Oueensbridge 
En Vogue • TLC 

NYPD Blue • New York Undercover 
Kevin Costner • Denzel Washington 
Soul II Soul • Massive Attack 
Tommy Boy • Bad Boy 




Forget dark and lovely 
locks. Dye-hard performers 
l-Boz (ofTLC), Mary 
J. Blige, Terence Trent 
D'Arby, and Joia arc now 
sporting Technicolor 
tresses. Mere these sexy 
celebrities decided 
to transform their 
styles as successfully 
as they flip their wigs. 
Pholo^niphs hy 
Wtirri ii dii Preez/ 
Hamilton V 
Phol()y,niphers, 
London 



SOLID GOLD 

"I just woke up one day 
and realized that there 

\ * wereaIotofpK)sitive 



changes that I was going 
through," Terence says. 




Dixon, 111. is a tiny town loo miles 
west of Chicago that is best known 
as the site of Ronald Reagan's boy- 
hood home. But today, one day after 
Reagan's 84th birthday, TV news vans 
are rolling right by the little Victorian 
with the Gipper statue out front to 
descend upon another town landmark: 
the Dixon Correctional Center. Here, 
a few reporters are huddling in the medi- 
um-security prison's dingy cafeteria to 
cover a familiar rite of Chicago's drea- 
ry winter calendar: the 13th annual pa- 
role hearing of former street-gang chief 
and murderer turned community act- 
ivist Larry Hoover. 

Over the years. Hoover has never 
received a single vote in favor of release 
from the eight-to-io-membcr parole 
board, and chances are its decision will 
be unanimous again this year. So why 
all the hoopla? Because the real drama 
unfolding in the cafeteria has less to do 
with the board's ruling than with the 
spectacular chasm this one man has cre- 
ated. He'll alternately be called the Devil 
and the Messiah. Charges and counter- 
charges will fly. Reason will not get the 
better of anyone. 

Soon, a group including a top aide 
to Chicago mayor Richard M. Daley 
(son of the late Mayor Richard J. Daley), 
police officers, and several tight-suited 
white prosecutors from the state's gang 
crimes unit will take the stand. They'll 
testify that Hoover is the leader of the 
Gangster Disciples (GDs), the most noto- 
rious street gang in the city. Under his 
command, they'll say, the GDs com- 
mitted a quarter of Chicago's 150 mur- 
ders in 1994. Enrire housing projects are 
at the mercy of the gang's drug trade. 
Now they're muscling into politics 
through a political action committee, 
21st Century VOTE (Voices ofTotal Em- 
powerment), that Hoover started while 
in prison. A state police special agent 
will proclaim that Hoover is "one of the 
great criminal minds of the century," 
and that if he's released, he will return 
Chicago to a Capone-like state of terror, 
where what's moral and what's legal will 
be permanently confused. 

Not so, counters a group made up of 
Hoover's close friends, former gang 
members, and distinguished academics, 
here to testify on his behalf They 
believe Larry Hoover is a savior who has 
redeemed himself while incarcerated, 
who quit the GDs years ago and has 
since convinced dozens of criminally 
minded black kids to go straight. He's a 
humble but powerful voice for gun 
bans, voter registration, and legalizing 
drugs to nullify gang profits. If he was 
returned to the streets, they argue, he 
would be a serious asset in the fight 
against gang violence. Mostly, though, 
Hoover's supporters believe their man 
is being held hostage by the white politi- 
cians of Chicago because he can mobi- 



lize a large constituency of black vot- 
ers through 21st Century VOTE. They're 
armed with facts: Hoover has served 22 
years for murder, while the average for 
murder in Illinois is 10.5 yeare; and three 
years ago, his accomplice in the crime 
was quietly released. To keep Larry 
incarcerated is an injustice not just to 
the man, but also to an entire commu- 
nity. To them, he's more Nelson Man- 
dela than Al Capone. 

The night before his hearing, Larry 
Hoover sits in the same prison cafe- 
teria wearing loose black exercise 
pants, a red sweatshirt, and out-of-style, 
low-cut sneakers. He's a small man and 
he speaks with a delicate stutter. At 44, 
Hoover has spent half his life in prison, 
but he doesn't look the part; he hasn't 
bulked up on weights and the strain of 
prison life doesn't show on him. With 
his mountain of curly black hair and 
unwrinkled face, he could pass for 30. 

Hoover was born in 1950 in Jackson, 
Miss, and moved to the South Side of 
Chicago with his mother when he was 
four. His father stayed in Jackson and 
still lives there; the two haven't spoken 
since 1966. By the time he was 12, Hoo- 
ver was running with a local gang, the 
Gangsters, and before his 16th birthday, 
he had been shot six rimes in gang-relat- 
ed incidents. Still, he was enamored 
with the life. "There's a myth about street 
gangs, about recruitment," he says. "I 
didn't get recruited. I just joined up. You 
wanl to be part of a street gang because 
it's the social club of the ghetto." 

From 1966 to 1968, Hoover's street 
smarts, bravado, and subtle charisma 
took him from commanding a group of 
30 Gangsters to ruling an army of 5,000, 
and earning the nickname King. He 
extorted money from pimps and pros- 
titutes, robbed and burglarized stores, 
used and sold drugs— while always con- 
cealing his activities from his mother. 
"She was real strict," Hoover recalls. 
"And she had me on a strict curfew. I 
would have to come in and wait till she 
went to sleep, and sneak back out the 
window." On one occasion, his fellow 
Gangsters even took a breaking-and- 
entering rap for him because, as Hoover 
says, "they knew my mother would kill 
me if I got caught up like that." 

But Hoover eventually did get caught 
up. According to court records, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1973, Hoover and a fellow 
Gangster named Andrew Howard drove 
into a South Side alley. A man in an adja- 
cent apartment heard gunshots and 
called the police. When the cops arrived, 
they found William Young lying in the 
street, dead, with six bullets in his head 
and one in his arm. A few months later. 
Hoover and Howard were tracked down, 
arrested, and convicted of murder. Both 
were sentenced to 150 to 200 years. 
Hoover left behind his pregnant girl- 
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friend, Winndye Jenkins, and their eight- 
year-old son with no means of support. 

Hoover insists that he wasn't at the 
murder scene, although he does admit 
to ordering the hit "He stole drugs from 
the gang, and that meant conflict," he 
says calmly. "1 could have pulled the 
trigger. In the ghetto, it was kill or be 
killed. I saw no other philosophy for life 
back then." 

During Hoover's first years in prison 
at Stateville Penitentiary, he remained 
focused on the Gangsters. Through 
covert communication with gang com- 
rades both in and out of prison, he 
merged the Gangsters with another 
group, the Disciples, for "economic rea- 
sons." But after the union. Hoover says 
he slowly faded from the gang scene. 
He'd entered prison fiinctionally illit- 
erate, but as he learned to read, the world 
opened up to him. And he read vora- 
ciously, starring with biographies of the 
late Mayor Daley, Berry Gordy, and 
Martin Luther King Jr. ("People that took 
their lives and made a difference," says 
Hoover). Eventually he got his G.E.D. 
and exhorted other inmates to do the 
same. "I told them not to be ashamed of 
their ignorance," he says. "I told them to 
get over it and go back to school. 

"I realized what a waste my life was," 
Hoover continues. "But I also realized 
that I could affect or impact the quality 
of life for many youngsters. They don't 
have to follow in my footsteps. There's 
a different road that can be taken, and 
it's not no dead end where you wind up 
in Stateville or Pontiac." 

Boss." In Chicago, there was, and for- 
ever will be, only one Boss: former 
mayor Richard J. Daley, the man 
who built and operated Chicago's 
Democratic machine for nearly four 
decades. Daley started from nothing, 
but with time and determination he 
fashioned the poor Irish neighborhood 
of his youth into an unstoppable elec- 
toral force. As mayor, he reigned over 
the city like a feudal lord, finding a city 
job for every new friend and a lucrative 
city contract for every old one. He 
owned the cops, used the city council as 
a rubber stamp, and-just for good mea- 
sure-served double duty as chairman of 
the Cook County Democratic Central 
Committee. Loyalty to the Boss had 
rewards; conversely, not playing by 
machine rules-or for that matter, being 
of the wrong ethnic or racial stripe- 
could effectively bury you. 

Here was a man Hoover could relate 
to: Daley began his career as the presi- 
dent of the Hamburg Club-a neigh- 
borhood gang known for terrorizing out- 
sidcrs-befbre climbing the ranks of the 
machine until he was master of all he sur- 
veyed. Daley's power intoxicated 
Hoover. It wasn't the ephemeral power 
of a shotgun blast or a switchblade, but 
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THUQ LIFE: By his 19th birthday, Larry "King" Hoovar 
had bacoma laadar of tha Qangstar Disclplas. Hara 
saan at homa, 1969 (top); and at the homa of his 
"mothar^n-law,'' 1970 (above|. 



the massive force of a lank; dominant, lasting, incsistiblc. 
King Hoover ruled a few thousand, but Boss Daley con- 
trolled the fate of millions. 

The transformation began. Hoover says he quit the 
Gangster Disciples and formed a loosely organized group 
called Growth and Development, which allows mem- 
bers to pursue whatever means of economic support 
they can as long as they stay in school and are registered 
to vote. It wasn't the first time such an idea had been sug- 
gested, and at first the response was cool. Year by year, 
however. Hoover preached his gospel to everyone who 
came through the prison system. As his captive audi- 
ences were gradually released, the message reached the 
outside. Growth and Development members say the 
group gives former GDs the fraternal bonds of a gang 
while pointing them toward a more positive future. "As 
an individual, I have dreams now," says Big-C, a Growth 
and Development member. "I owe that to Big Hoover." 

Eventually, word of the converted gangster reached 
a young community activist named Dwayne Harris. 
Harris, 28, is a ghetto mom's dream come true. After 
leaving Northeastern Illinois University in 1990, he 
returned home to try to give the community a lift. "I 
was always talking to the young guys in the neighbor- 
hood about getting an education," says Harris. "One 
of them said that 1 should meet him [Hoover] because 
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we shared some of the same ideas." Harris visited 
Hoover, now at Vienna Correctional Center, and the 
two brainstormed ways to get kids involved in "positive 
programs." In 1990, 2JSt Century VOTE was bom. "Any 
person, whatever he did yesterday," says Harris, "if he 
wants to make a change in his life-to be a stand-up cit- 
izen in this community-he should be allowed the 
opportunity to turn his life around." 

The first office of 2Jst Century VOTE was Dwayne 
Harris's blue '78 Chevy. With words of encouragement 
as his only resource, Harris would drive around the 
bombed-out Englewood neighborhood-where unem- 
ployment is a staggering 31 percent among black males- 
urging kids to stay out of trouble. Slowly, volunteers 
came aboard, and VOTE lived up to Harris's mandate, 
allowing former criminals and gang members not only 
to join but also to ascend to leadership positions. In 
1993, VOTE established a foothold in Englewood when 
it moved into its present office, a second-floor space 
over a beauty salon accessible only by a precariously 
tilted staircase. 

The group built a following, registering some 4,500 
new voters. In 1993, 21st Century VOTE captured Chi- 
cago's attention when it organized a march 10 prevent 
the closing of neighborhood health clinics. As many as 
10,000 young blacks-some wearing the blue and black 
of the Gangster Disciples-joined together in protest. 
Chanting, arm in arm, they circled City Hall and lis- 
tened to speakers bursting with memories of Selma and 
Montgomery, Martin and Malcolm. There were no 
complaints of violence, no gang threats; suddenly, it 
seemed like the sun hadn't shone so brightly on black 
Chicago since the brief mayoral reign of Harold 
Washington in the mid-'8os. 

By early 1994, Hoover was convinced that VOTE was 
the final, insurmountable proof of his rehabilitation. He 
had sculpted a movement of major political importance 
fi'om his cell. The loyal Winndye Jenkins, now Hoover's 
common-law wife, was executive director of Save the 
Children Promotions-which sponsors hip hop concerts 
to raise money for urban causes— and ran a clothing com- 
pany called Ghetto Prisoner for which Larry designed 
clothes; his two sons, Dondi, 30, and Larry Jr., 21, were 
flourishing, with Larry enrolled in an Atlanta college; 
and Hoover's friend Wallace "Gator" Bradley, a former 
prisoner and reputed Gangster Disciple, was a rising 
politician. Bradley had become a specialist in gang inter- 
vention who had met with Jesse Jackson and President 
Clinton to discuss crime issues. Larry Hoover and his 
friends had turned it around. He could taste freedom. 

In a city where low turnout on Election Day now 
means that power is often won or lost by a few hun- 
dred votes, politicians of all colors took note of 21st 
Century VOTE'S demonstration. For small-time black 
politicians whose careers usually peak at the aldcrmanic 
level, VOTE looked like a ticket to bigger tilings. Even 
Mayor Richard M. Daley-the Boss's son-flirted with 
VOTE, initially approving a grant for a joint project 
between the group and the Chicago Urban League. But 
while the march had Chicago's politicos counting votes, 
it also caught the attention of the media. 

In September '94, after a four-month investigation 
and shortly before Hoover was transferred to Dixon, 
ABC News broadcast a recorded telephone call from 1992 
between Larry Hoover and Willie Lloyd, a leader of the 
Vice Lords. On tape. Hoover says, "It's 40 percent Afri- 
can vote in Chicago; that vote is our folks. That's the 
folks in the projects, the poor people. You get them dope 
fiends and wincys, wc can get that vote out. Wc got the 



army.. . .We could look at the numbers right there and 
tell we could take that ward even before the election." 

While Hoover's statement is classic Chicago realpoli- 
tik, what grabbed national attention was the image of 
a murderer yanking political strings from his cell. The 
local papers had played up the connection between 
Hoover and VOTE for months, but the national cover- 
age scared off local politicians, including Daley, who 
withdrew his support of the Urban League grant. ABC 
also showed police records listing Dwayne Harris as a 
member of the Gangster Disciples. A Chicago Tribune 
story linked some of VOTE's members to recent gang 
involvement in violent crime and narcotics trafficking. 

Harris insists he has never been in a gang, that the 
police records were erroneous, that his only arrest (for 
drug possession) was a setup, and that he was never pros- 
ecuted. VOTE officials contend that Nevest Coleman, 
who was accused of rape and murder in April 1994, had 
not been with the group for a year before his arrest, and 
that Charles Harris (Dwayne's older brother), whose 
house was seized after a 1989 drug raid, was never 
charged with a crime. 

But it seems that 21st Century VOTE always has more 
explaining to do. Take the issue of money. VOTE's finan- 
ces appear as crooked as its office staircase. In 1994 the 
group received $124,062.31 in individual contributions, 
none of which was itemized on its annual report. 
According to Illinois law, all donations of more than 
$150 must be itemized, yet 21st Century VOTE claims 
it raised the sum without a single donation of that size. 
That's at least 827 donations of $149.99. 

The suspicion is that the money came from street- 
gang drug sales, a charge Harris sidesteps. "It's not our 
business to ask people, 'Where did you get this money 
from?' " he says. "It's just like the political powerhous- 
es; When they have fund-raisers, they don't ask their 

"I didn't get pecpuited 
by the gang. I just 
joined up. Vdu want to 
in part of a street gang 
iiecauseit^tiiesociai 
ciuboftliegiiette." 

contributors where the money came from. 1 think it 
would be out of line for us to question them." 

Still, the IRS looked into 21st Centur>' VOTE. On 
April 10 the offices of Ghetto Prisoner Clothing and 
Save the Children, as well as Winndye Jenkins's home, 
were raided in what Hoover believes was a warning shot 
from state and federal authorities. No arrests were made, 
but files were seized, and $67,000 in cash was confis- 
cated; it was later returned tojenkins. She says the mon- 
ey was from a weekend fund-raising concert for Save 
the Children, featuring Aaron Hall, and that she had- 
n't yet had time to deposit the cash. 

The raids point to a serious problem looming for 
Hoover: Despite years of groundwork and good inten- 
tions, his associates arc under constant scrutiny due to 
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"Knowing that most 
violent acts happen 
when the testosterone 
Is punning high, lt% 
worth the gamUe 
that this Is a very differ- 
ent man than the young- 
blood who pulled 
ah'igger." 

their public connections to a murderer. They-and 21st 
Century VOTE-might be better off without him. 

From his 13th floor office on the South Side, the state's 
attorney's gang unit supervisor. Jack Hynes, is trying 
to prove that Larry Hoover still runs the Gangster 
Disciples. There are informants who say that Hoover is 
still referred to as Boss or King within the gang; there's 
one instance of a GD taking an oath to kill a rival "on 
the Boss"; there are gangs in Arkansas and Alabama 
named after Hoover. Furthermore, Hynes contends 
there's no difference between Growth and Development 
and the Gangster Disciples. "I can't remember a case 
where a witness didn't say Larry Hoover still ran the 
GDs," says Hynes emphatically. 

But what Hynes can't point out are specific exam- 
ples that prove Hoover's active participation in the gang. 
"We can't get back far enough into his connections," he 
says, referring to the decades of aliases and hidden tracks 
he says have made it almost impossible to nail Hoover, 
even though his phone calls are monitored by correc- 
tional center authorities. "But the consequences for 
them [the Gangster Disciples and Hoover] would be 
extreme if we broke their chain." 

In the process of trying to break the chain, the state's 
attorney's office has taken some liberries with the truth. 
For the past decade, it has suggested that Hoover was 
guilty of a second murder back in 1973. That claim was 
finally laid to rest when it was discovered that the "vic- 
tim" had actually died of cancer-in November 1994. 

Rufiis Cook, Hoover's attorney, fiimes over such tac- 
tics. "Mr. Hynes and the police are sworn to arrest and 
prosecute criminal offenders," he says. "If they have 
proof that Mr. Hoover is involved in any criminal activ- 
ity, it is their responsibility to prosecute him.... When 
the state's attorney and other responsible officials show 
up with undocumented, unsubstantiated, and unsworn 
allegations, and the newspapers bear down on that, what 
you get is a denial of justice." 

Larry Hoover wonders why people buy into the gov- 
emnxent's version of events, and why no one will listen 
to his side of the story. The simple answer is that Larry 
Hoover is a convicted murderer, and if there's a weak- 
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ness in his rehabilitated personality, it's the naive expec- 
tation that society will take him at his word. On a deep- 
er level, though, it can be attributed to the political and 
social climate of the era. In the idealistic '60s, Hoover 
and 21st Century VOTE might have taken their place 
alongside the Black Panthers on the front lines of radi- 
cal reform. But today the Panthers might as well be 
MOVE or the Branch Davidians. In the past 30 years, 
Americans have become much more cynical about 
groups with radical claims and allegations against the 
government; now a murderer who complains of injus- 
tice doesn't create the righteous curiosity he used to. 

There are certainly those who believe in Larry Hoo- 
ver, or at least in his potential. Professor Dwight Con- 
quergood, an ethnographer at Northwestern University 
who studies gang neighborhoods, testified on Hoover's 
behalf at his last parole hearing. Hoover's street repu- 
tation was impressive enough to warrant the trip to 
Dixon. "He's someone that you owe a lot of respect," 
says Conquergood. "People look up to him. He has 
rank. He has rep." While Conquergood won't hazard a 
guess what's in Hoover's soul, he believes it's a safe bet 
that Hoover really has changed. "He's 44 years old. He 
did this [murder] when he was 22. Knowing the crimi- 
nological literature, that most of the real violent acts 
happen when the testosterone is running high, it's worth 
the gamble that this is a very different man than the 
youngblood who pulled a trigger." 

Of course, academics can afford to gamble. So-called 
civic leaders don't have that luxury. "What's contradic- 
tory about the middle-class position," says Conquer- 
good, "is that typically, the democratic process is an 
unqualified good. It's like motherhood and apple 
pie. . .except youths of color scare the hell out of them. 
So that's the real story here; 21st Century VOTE wrapped 
10,000 people around City Hall a couple of summers 
ago. And it scares the hell out of them." 

On March 15, 1995, Larry Hoover is again denied 
parole. The vote is unanimous. But this year, there's 
a difference. In '93, Hoover's hearing was front-page 
news in the Tribune; the '95 ruling only gets a small arti- 
cle buried inside the local-news section. This is a bad 
sign for Hoover. He has been marked with a scarlet G, 
and without press-even negative press-making the case 
for his changed image is a daunting proposition. 

Tlie ascendancy of Hoover's friends and associates 
has also slowed. Gator Bradley lost his bid for election 
as 3rd Ward alderman, and another Hoover confidante. 
Earl King, has met with resistance from the national 
board of the NAACP in his attempt to become president 
of the group's South Side branch. What both men have 
in common is that their connection to Hoover galva- 
nized their opponents. 

One of Hoover's most visible remaining supporters 
is Eugene Sawyer, 60, Chicago's interim mayor from 
1987 to 1989. Sawyer testified at Hoover's '93 parole 
hearing, but he doesn't think Hoover will be freed dur- 
ing Sawyer's lifetime. "As long as gangs continue to do 
those heinous things that impact on society," he says, 
"they will always run back to him [Hoover]. And he will 
be punished for that." 

Larry Hoover is at a crossroads. He can keep fight- 
ing for freedom, or he can throw in the towel. However, 
there may be a third course. If Hoover can summon the 
courage to abandon his personal stake, to exile him- 
self from VOTE, to sacrifice himself for the sake of Gator 
and Earl King and the kids he's helped, then the seeds 
of change he's planted just might take hold. That would 
be a good and deserving legacy. □ 




ON THE INSIDE: Hoovar has spant mora than haH 
of his lif a in prison. From top: At Statavilla Panitantiary 
In 1976 with his sons, Larry (laft) and Dondi; with wHa 
Winndya, son Larry, and two niaces, 1980; with son 
Larry at Vienna, 1990. 
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Clockwise from top: White tuxedo 
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KICK BOXING TO ANOTHER LEVEL 
From left- Black jacket SI 75 and cream sweater 
$1 20, botti by agnes b.; trouser S340, cap, and 
boots, all by Romeo Gigli. Charcoal button- 
down sweater SI 65 by agnes b.; trouser (from 
a suit) SI ,075 and boots, both by Paul Smith 




This page: Black suit with leath- 
er trim SI ,437 and tangerine 
shirt $250. both byThietryMug- 
ler. Opposite page (from left): 
Metallic sequin-fnnge top SI ,760 
by Jean Paul Gauttier ^tin leg- 
ging by Katharine Hamnett; 
boots arxj sunglasses, both by 
Romeo Gigli. Tweed sports coat 
SI ,01 0, wool trouser S430, and 
boots, all by Romeo Gigli; cot- 
ton dress shirt ^8 and tie, both 
tjy Yohji Yamamoto. Trench coat 
S2,234 by Yohji Yamamoto; 
gray fleck turtleneck S400, 
trouser (from a suit) $1 ,075, 
and wing tips, all by Paul 
Smith; Flux sunglasses by Kata 
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From left: Metallic vest and 
tiDuser. botti by Katharine Ham- 
nett; necklace and Lucite-and- 
rtiinestone ring, both by Agatha 
Wool suit S1.145 by Paul Smith; 
cotton shirt $278 and metallic 
tie, both by Yohji Yamamoto: 
Flux sunglasses by Kata 
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Model Chrystele Is happy to be nappy. 
Three years ago she went au natural 
after years of doing the chemi- 
cal thing. "I thought the 
straight hair was 
really ugly, 
and I hated 
It," she 
says In her 
thick French 
accent. "I think it suits 
the white girls, but it doesn't 
suit my hair." 

And she was right. In fact, the 22-year- 
old Chrystele has caused quite a stir in 
Fashion Land with that hair. Last year, 
while still a communications student, 
she tagged along with a friend to an 
open casting in Paris for a Benetton ad. 
After getting the job, she went straight to 
the runway. There she was, in the middle 
of Paris's fall '94 collections, with only one 
week of modeling experience under her Afro. 
"I was feeling like I was from another planet." 
Chrystele says, laughing. "Everybody want- 
ed to touch me, and I'm, like, 'Wow, it's just 
hair. Calm down!' " 

Because of her striking looks, many are 
quick to assume she's of mixed parentage, 
but Chrystele is obviously bothered by the 
suggestion. "It's completely wrong. My par- 
ents are both from Caribbean islands. My 
dad is from Martinique and my mom from 
Guadeloupe," she huffs. "They're both black, 
and that's it. I am black girt." Mimi Vald6s 
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Ikxt and photos by Uu Loon* 

The video for "Funky 
junky," Isaac Hayes's new 
instrumental single, 
reflects the music-there's 
no narrative, only beautiftil 
images to back up the 
soulful sound. 

The location is New 
York's East Village. The 
director, Andrew Dosun- 
mu-also an acclaimed 
fashion stylist-is shooting 
cutaways of models at 
exaggerated angles. Hayes 
arrives on the set and stands 
In front of a piece of ply- 
wood that has been burned 
with a blowtorch. It's a 
close-up and the crew's 
ready to go, but wait-the 
camera is reflecting in 
Hayes's mirrored sunglass- 
es. Dosunmu decides to 
block the camera by strate- 
gically placing models in 
front of it. 

Suddenly, homeless 
people start coming out 
from everywhere and 
shouting for Hayes. A few 
begin singing his songs; he 
smiles back at the crowd. 
From there, the crew 
moves on to Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, and then for a 
ride on the subway. Photo 
shoots are nothing new to 
Hayes: In fact, he's shot 
two of his own album 
covers. "I think I won some 
awards," he says. But what 
he's really into is nature 
photography. 'I've gotten 
up at the crack of dawn to 
shoot fog over the 
Chattanooga or little 
insects." 

Hayes is interrupted by 
more people wanting auto- 
graphs. When asked how 
music videos have changed 
the recording business, 
Hayes replies, "Music vid- 
eos hurt concert sales, but 
it's not all bad." Especially 
when so many folks recog- 
nize you on the shoot. 
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Run like the wind 
and iceep warm 
too, in tttese coi- 
orfui jacicets by 
(cioclcwise from 
top ieft) Ricliard 
Edwards, JPO, 
■Mecca U.S.A., 
Biast, and JPQ. 
Tliey're the per- 
fect cover-up for 
a windy city, 
especially if 
you're a cool 
breeze. 
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A quick glance at the bios of the 67 contributors to the journal Sojourner: Black Gay Voices in 
the Age of AIDS yields a grim perspective on the magnitude of the crisis: Nine died before 
press time; 1 1 others self-identify as HIV-positive or living with AIDS. Yet all have 
achieved immortality through the tireless efforts of Other Countries, a nine-year-old 
black gay literary collective. In addition to publishing the journal, the grassroots 
organization has sponsored readings and workshops from Harlem to Harvard. "I 
am / Never prepared / For the rage I feel / When someone won't take the njbber," 
writes Sojourner's Rodney McCoy Jr. " . . .This man, this brother / So full of life / 
May become another statistic. / Our lives / Are too valuable /Too precious /To 
become black numbers on white paper." Henry Hample 

For information, contact: Ottier Countries, P.O. Box3142, Cfiurch Street Station, 

New York, NY 10008-3142. 
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Best known for her role as Selina— Wesley Snipes's conscience and beautiRil girl- 
friend in the film Newjack GV>'-actress Michael Michele has a simple recipe for how 
to thrive as an Atrican-American in Hollywood: "Consistently take the best work 
possible." Michele's versatile resume indicates she's doing just that: After portraying 
a karate-tluent undercover cop on the TV series Dangerous Curves and a corporate 
attorney on New York Undercover, she can now be seen on Central Park West as SoHo 
art-gallery owner Nikki Sheridan. And while the twentysomething Indiana native's 
credo has given her career an obvious slant toward the small screen, it has never 
been a problem for Michele. She says, "I would rather have five television projects 
and one fdm in a three-year period than to have just done two films. That's not 
where it is with me. 1 have to continue to work." Omoronke Idowu 
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The Wu-Tang Clan's Method Man takes the stage. 
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What do we talk about when we 
talk about hip hop cinema? 
Before The Show, the Russell 
Simmons-produced, Brian 
Robbins-directed documentary 
now playing in theaters, we 
talked about representing with 
an arsenal of gats and attitude, 
revenge fantasies and ghetto 
prophecies. Not anymore. 

Posing as a hip hop version of 
Madonna's Truth or Dare, The 
Show goes behind the scenes 
with-and behind the masks of- 
some of rap's reigning (male) 
superstars, investigating mother- 
son relationships with the 
Notorious B.I.G., intragroup tour 
tremors with the Wu-Tang Clan, 
and old-school brotherman 
heroics with Run-D.M.C. Breath- 
takingly honest in spots, punctu- 
ated with exciting onstage per- 
formances that sometimes 
threaten to overtake the daily 
dramas so touchingly drawn 
throughout the film. The Show 
does a major show of its own: 
portraying the brothers of rap as 
regular folks and not just the 
clichcd action figures we play 
with one season and toss away 
the next. Scott Poulson-Biyant 
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Later for the Muppets. Now there's Tihe 
Fabulous Reggae Dogs, a litter of lovable mul- 
ticulti pups from the mythical Caribbean 
island of Jellimoca. The singing Rasta 
mutts — led by Dr. Dredlocks, Mastaraster, 
Cleome, and friend Ookie — protect the island 
from the aristocratic capitalist (read "white 
bread") Professor Sedgewick Ivlumpley. 
Created by Lorna and l\/1ichael Gayle, an inter- 
racial husband-and-wife team who also han- 
dle the writing, producing, and directing 
chores. The Fabulous Reggae Dogs is a chil- 
dren's show, but adults will find it entertaining 
too. With its combination of puppetry and 
computer animation and a wealth of worid 
music, the program airs on BET Saturday 
mornings at 8:30 a.m. Joseph V. Tirella 
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Dr. Maya Angelou dedicates her 
14th book. Phenomenal Woman 
(Random House), to the memory of 
her mother. "I've pulled together 
these four poems: "Phenomenal 
Woman," "Still I Rise," 'Weekend 
Glor)',' and 'Our Grandmothers' so that women would 
read them and give them to their men so they can begin to 
understand our inner mystery," she says.. . .For Tbe 
Language of Life: A Festival of Poets (Doubleday), TV 
journalist Bill Moyers interviewed 34 diverse multiethnic 
poets (including past U.S. poet laureate Rita Dove, Jimmy 
Santiago Baca, Sekou Sundiata, Marilyn Chin, and the 
late Jane Kenyon) and assem- 
bled a melange of their work. 
The writers discuss their lives, 
creative processes, and their 
art, in which they define the 
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human experience.. ..With 
Wounded in tbe House of a 
Friend {Beicon Press), Sonia 
Sanchez returns to the lyrical 
arena. Sanchez's first book in eight years celebrates Essence 
magazine, memorializes James Baldwin and Malcolm X, 
and probes infidelity, murder, and drugs. "I need my time 
between books because I'm taking care of a family," 
Sanchez says of her hiatus from published poetr\' and 
prose. "I work-I'm a teacher, and I travel. During this 
period I did a lot of writing; I just had to get it all togeth- 
er." . . .And the words of Safiya Henderson-Holmes's 

intriguing second collec- 
tion of poetry. Dotty 
Bread (Harlem River 
Press), plunge into the 
subjects of abuse, racism, 
and black love, drawing 
upon real-life events and 
Henderson-Holmes's 
personal remembrances. 
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CHEC 

• Articles and photographs from VIBE 
magazine 

• Audio samples from your favorite songs 

• Clips of your favorite music videos 

• Information about the hottest recording 
artists 

• Chats vKlth the Innovators of VIBE culture 



Plus 

• Interactive games and hyperlinks to 
select other sites 

• Information for new users to help you 
navigate the vast network more efficiently. 
You definitely need to get with the Net, and 
quickly. 

But how, exactly? 

First, buy or borrow a computer and a 
modem. Then, check your location: 

At your college or university: 

Go to the library, computer lab, or 




Computer Science Department 

and ask how to set up an Internet account 

and get World Wide Web software. 

At your office: 

Ask the computer network manager for 
information about accessing the Internet 
from your desktop. If your office doesn't 
have a network manager, read a compre- 
hensive book on the Internet and take the 
job for yourself. 

At your home: 

Contact a local Internet access provider to 
open an account. Mention that you want 
to be on the Web and they'll tell you how to 
get the appropriate software (usually free). 
If you already have an online service 
then ask your customer service represen- 
tative about their Internet access and Web 
browser software. 

Now you know, you dont have to ask. 
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When Robert Rodriguez stormed Hollywood three years ago with ElMari- 
achi, his $7,000 debut film about an unemployed guitarist mistaken for a 
ruthless Mexican killer, the then 24-year-old writer/director/producer/cine- 
matographer/editor was widely proclaimed the Hispanic Orson Welles. Now 
the guerilla filmmaker has a book in the works (Rtbel Wilhoula Crew, from 

Dutton this tall) and 
Antonio Banderas 
starring in his new 
movie. Desperado. 
Opening August 25, 
the film is a sequel to 
Alariaehimth a budget 
a thousand times that 
of its predecessor— and 
the same offbeat 

humor and on-the-run style- that is fast becoining Rodriguez's signature. 

"Growing up, I always wanted to see a Latin action hero in a Hollywood 
film," says the Austin, Texas native (who also directed a segment in the forth- 
coming anthology film The Four Rooms). In Desperado, Rodriguez got his wish 
and more: The film was made with a mostly Latin cast and crew. As he finishes 
his next project, Quenrin Tarantino's From Dusk Till Down, the director says of 
Desperado, "It's our big chance to show what we can do." Devon Jackson 
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til inurls 

La, la— la, la, la._l»— th« 
Smurf* ar» in th* houM, 
baby! IV* bmn n mora than 10 years 
•ineatiioMlittIa biiMmush- 
room-dwallara raahed tlM 
cartoon circuit. Th* 
Smurfa, Hia c ra a tion of 
tlM Belgian illustnitor 
PayoCuiiMord, 
arrlvad in tha States 
in the lata TOa and 
became aame of the 
most popular cartoon 
cliaractera ever. 
And they left their 



weii-'Oetting 
Smurfed"was 
part of the evei^ 
clianging slang. 
There was a 
Smurf dance, an 
'82 song l>y Cory called 
The Smirf — and now 
tliere's a IM Smurf represent' 
htg out of Atlanta, 
wnil the little blue 



face? Nah, but M they 
dM, If d be •Vmurfy I" 
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Pliolograph* by Jo* Major 

This fall, the Mod Squad 
returns. No, not a 
remake of the '60s 
television show but 
a resurrec- 
tion of 
the 
cool, 

edgy fashion that represented that 
era in England. Designers from Milan, 
Paris, London, and New York all dis- 
played mod-inspired clothing — from 
boot-cut pants to black patent-leather coats, 
from knee-length skirts to calf-length boots — at the 
recent fall collections. The key Ingredients to this 
season's British-retro look are shiny and metallic 
fabrics, anything white, and, of course, wraparound 
sunglasses. Here are a few of the f lyest versions 
seen on New York's runways — just add your own hip 
hop spin to create a mad mod look. Emil Wilbekin 
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YOU'RE PLAYING MADDEN 



NFL' '95 AGAINST SOME 



GUY WHO HASN'T TAKEN 



A SHOWER IN A WEEK 
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Now you can get matched up with 



thousands of video game players. No 



matter where they live XBAND' is the 
wofW's first video game network for 
your Genesis ' or Super NES !* 
And It works with tons of 
video games you already 
own. To fmd out more or 
to order call 800-X4-XBAND. 
don't worry, it doesn't cost 
much more than a few sticks of deodorant.) 
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Video Game Network 
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Ol' Dirty Bastard 




hair hip hop haipdos 

Tbxt and i>hotos by Dolphin* A. Fawundu 

It's bye-bye to those drip-drip Jheri 
curls and so long to those slick-back 
shags; hip hop has taken hair back to 
its African roots. From dreads, corn- 
rows, and braids to twists, coils, and 
'fros, hip hop is keeping it real. ..nat- 
ural. For many, hair is more than just a 
style — it's a statement. 

or Dirty Bastard: "My hair repre- 
sents what's going on in my head." 

Alien Nation: "The main reason we 
choose to wear our hair as we do is to 
acknowledge and pay respect to the 
elders that have paved the way on 
earth, In heaven, and beyond. While 
others may see it as fashion, we ob- 
serve it as a spiritual connection to the One that is undefined." 

Bahamadia: "My hair is natural 'cause natural is better." 

Doitall (Lords of the Underground): "I made it up myself — I call it the 
Doitall Zigzag. When we were on the road I couldn't get my haircut, so I let 
it grow and then I braided it." 

KAM: "I wear my hair close and low. The Fruit of Islam requires that we 
look as civilized as possible." 

Vex (Booglemonsters): "Usually my hair is standing on end.. . .1 see hair 
as God's given antennae, and you know hair is connected to the brain. So 
depending on what type of energy I'm trying to give off or attract depends on 
whether I cover my hair or not." 

Sha-Key : "I've always considered myself the Pippi Longstocking of hip 
hop, so I wear my hair to reflect that I don't roll with the regular 



tube kiziiii 

"Big is in; to hell with being thin!" screams 
Bertha, ooh-la-la-ing to the bounce of her 
32DDD bust and throwing chocolates to a 
screaming audience. Before you can blink, 
Hazelle-the petite performer behind 
Bertha's bounty-transforms herself into 
Chantiece, a skinny, wig-wearing homegirl 
with unbcweavablc attitude: "I like my hair 
long, very long, and I'm grateful to all my 
Korean sisters for chopping off theirs so 1 
could have it!" 

In real life, Hazelle is grateful to Bridget 
Potter at HBO for putting her self-titled 
one-woman show in heavy rotation during 
August and September. Bom in Trinidad 
and raised in Brooklyn, Hazelle has been 
performing her colorful characters in 
cabarets around the country for the past 10 
years. "I created Bertha when 1 was preg- 
nant with my son, Brandon, and went up 
to 185 pounds," says the dreadlocked 
writer/actress. "I will never forget that 
feeling of going into a store to buy a dress 
and being dissed. I want big women every- 
where to celebrate their bigness instead of 
trying to hide it." After seeing Miss Hazelle 
in action, women of every size and shade 
will be celebrating. Deborah Crtgory 



Hazelle sparks HBO. 
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video scream' 

Say what you will about the 

King of Pop and his sister the 
Princess, but say this first: 
Michael and Janet took music 
video to another level with the 
gravity-defying space shenanigans of "Scream," 
the first release from Michael's History. Directed 
by Mark Romanek and styled to within an inch of 
its arty black-and-white life, "Scream" invites you 
into a two-person, multlring circus full of black- 
child attitude, proto-punk snarls, and a running 
commentary devoted to done-me-wrong dazzle. 
From the neo-Tina Turner techno-frizz of Janet's 
hair to the tight can-you-top-this choreography 
over the song's guitar bridge, "Scream" ultimate- 
ly finds its heart in the final shot, in which the sib- 
lings defensively embrace. Who's fab? s.p.-b. 





comix 'stick pikbirliki' 

For many, the '60s civil rights movement 
marched in step with the search for self. 
Howard Cruse's Stuck Rubber Baby (DC 
Comics) shows how heavy those steps 
sometimes were. A young white 
Southerner named Toland Polk struggles 
not only with his fear of standing up for 
the rights of Negroes (which he has no 
doubt they deserve), but also has to con- 
tend with the realization that he is a gay 




man, at a time when the popularly held 
responses to such self-knowledge were 
therapy or suicide. Four years in the mak- 
ing, this meticulously detailed, 224-page 
graphic novel vividly brings to life dozens 
of characters struggling against the 
upheavals of the day. And through it all 
runs Toland Polk's inner timnoil: Which 
is worse, to be a faggot or a nigger lover? 

Howard Cruse's answer— as it remains 
for many, then and now— is NONE OF 
THE ABOVE. Robert Morales 

gear uckpacki 

If you're tired of the baby-backpack look 
(and you should be), it's time to get with 
these adult-size bags. The big and 
beautiful knapsacks shown here by 
(from top) Prada, Polo Sport, Swiss 
Army, Kipling, and Louis Vuitton are 
stylish and hold a lot of junk. You could 
say they're another way to keep it real. 
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All New 
Dark & Lovely 

Straightens better , gentler than ever . 

You've never had it like this. 
A completely improved Dark & Lovely 
no-lye relaxer that straightens better 
and is gentler than ever Noiu, your 
hair shines, moves and styles like 
only Dark & Lovely hair can. 



Dark & Lovely 
All New. All About You. 



Wanung: Follou^ directions, carefully to aivid 

sim and scalp irritation, hair hreaka*ii' and tye injunf. 
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the smash single, in stores now 



...look for their 
self -titled debut Ip, 

, "Solo" 

coming soon to a store near you. 
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we heard tell of girls lured into prostitu- 
tion; we heard of trust, of lounging, of 
many things. This time, the subject mat- 
ter isn't as diverse, but the message is 
clear. "I'm talking about a mind revolu- 
tion," Guru says, showing his age (early 
thirties, ancient for hip hop). Jazzmatazz 
Vol. II reeks of adulthood. 

Because his voice implores us, and 
because we are intrigued, we listen 
when Chaka Khan chops shit up in 
"Watch What You Say" while Branford 
Marsalis's sax melts prettily over her and 
Guru's disparate voices. But none of this 
happens before Guru checks in with a 
spoken-word moment: "If there are peo- 
ple following my music and listening to 
me, then I'm responsible. It doesn't mean I'm perfect. You know, I'm human." 
It's all so undesperate. He expresses himself in the grown-up, luxurious way 
successful people can. His anger is that of the middle class. Similarly, in the 
excellent "Lost Souls," Guru is serene — a found soul. 

Guru is mannered and embracing on this Jazzmafazz, but he and his music 
bum with the same intensity as Gang Starr's — and Mobb Deep's, Smif-N- 
Wessun's, and Nas's. But instead of risking potshots from conservatives, 
Guru (in a bolder move) risks his rep with his hardcore fans. He flaunts King- 
isms to folks who pray to Malcolm. In "Lifesaver," he says, "So many mis- 
conceptions / So many evil deceptions / I've come to give direction / For I 
am the lifesaver." What's most seductive is the idea that he — or someone 
like him — would offer to guide. In this song his voice is like an invitation to 
join the "family" that black people often speak in terms of — "brother," "sis- 
ter" — but seldom really feel. 

The other reason it's easy to get swept away in Guru's big ideals is that 
musically, he doesn't hit you over the head with them like he did before. 
Throughout Vol. I, like a hip hop Ed Sullivan, he kept on announcing his musi- 
cal friends. He's filled with the same respect, but this time Guru seems less 
in awe. Still, a few of the musical collaborations are weak. Me'Shell 
Ndeg60cello's bass and background vocals get lost in "For You." "Respect 
the Architect" and "Feel the Music" blend into each other, as do "Count Your 
Blessings" and "Choice of Weapons." "The Traveler" finds Guru making a 
valiant effort to keep up with the forces that Donald Byrd breathes through his 
tmmpet. 

But other guests shine. Ini Kamoze lights up "Medicine." Shara Nelson 
dominates "Nobody Knows" ("Nobody knows when I close the door / How 
you tried to kill my dreams"). Nelson and Guru come together in a loose weave 
of voice and echo and sad words. It's a hurting song. But then Patra, Kool 
Keith, Big Shug, and Guru take you back to "Roxanne, Roxanne" with "Young 
Ladies." "I wanna see how you really feel," says Keith. "Take off your mask 
and reveal." Patra comes back with supersexy arrogance: "Eyes are watch- 
ing me / Every single step I take." 

The jewel of this disc, though, is the vibrant "Something in the Past." Gum 
on the mike, Freddie Hubbard's dancing ghost of a trumpet, Big Shug on 
vocals, and a snatch of Bobby Caldwell's "What You Won't Do for Love" 
come together magically: "You look good. / How you been? / How's my li'l 
man? / Did you get the package I sent?" Seemingly dedicated to Guru's ex- 
wife, the song — even when Guru's mighty ego rises — is as casual and intimate 
as a scribbled note to a lover. 

Jazzmatazz Vol. II, like the best art, is a comment on the way things are, 
but it is also a none-too-subtle request for a change of mind. Guru says, "We 
must start paying attention to one another's needs," and he doesn't sound 
obtuse, he sounds compassionate. Grown-up. Lucky, even. "You, yeah, 
you. What are you here for? Hey, yo! I'm trying to wake you up. I know what 
I'm here for: I come to resurrect microphones. Do my thing." Would that we 
all had such a manifest destiny. Or at least that those on the mike took theirs 
as seriously as the G.U.R.U. — which, as he reiterates on this album for the 
first time in years, stands for Gifted Unlimited Rhymes Universal. 
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THE DOVE SHACK 
This Is the Shack 
DefJam/RAL 

THETWINZ 
Conversation 
G-Fiink Music/RAL 

The East Long Beach G-funk formula is simple: a bliss-inducing combination 
of conversational rapping and countrified singing with supermellow, shck-as- 
cooked-okra rhythm tracks holding up the bottom. The new albums from the 
Dove Shack and the Twinz-proteges ofW arren G, the Godfather of G-Funk- 
both extend the genre with mixed results. 

The Dove Shack, consisting of Bo-Rock, C-Knight, and 2 Scoop, named 
their group after the place where they used to throw underground hip hop par- 
ties. Their best efforts have an unregulated purity to them, as if they were record- 
ed in the crew's old hangout with a fiinky junkyard band. "Summertime in the 
LBC" invokes visions ofbarbecues, people groovin' outside in front of a boomin' 
truck, and general good vibrations. These studio gangstas put the guns in the 
glove compartment long enough to wave at the cuties, but not before revving 
the motor and segueing into the vehement "Bomb Drop." 

This Is the Shack suffers only when it descends into the needless misogyny of 
"The Train," "Fuck Your Mouth," and "Slap a Ho." Inexcusable. Luckily, "Free- 
style," "Rolling With a Gang," and thejam Masterjay-produced "East Side Paity"- 
a song that bumps along to vibrant bass and eerie piano lines— wash away much 
of the muck. 

The Twinz' Conversation showcases brothers Wayniac and Trip Loc's pro- 
lific lyrical skills with RScB tracks tailor-made for the slow roll. Keyboardists 
Priest Broob and Sean "Barney" Thomas, along with drummer Carl "Butch" 
Small and bassist Tony "T" Green, make sinister, energetic music that grabs 
your head and won't let go. The stellar Evelyn "Champagne" King-flavored 
"Eastside Long Beach" and the simply pumpin' "First Round Draft Pick" ftir- 
ther establish Warren G as one of the most talented producers in hip hop. 

Long Beach, like Compton, is seething with musical creativity. These two 
efforts are undoubtedly just the beginning of what's simmering on the scene 
there. Judging from the solid debuts of the Twinz and the Dove Shack, G-fijnk 
shows no signs of wavering anytime soon. Cheo H. Coker 
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THE SOUND OF YOUNG AMERICA SERIES: an ongoing chronicle of the developmeni 
of the Motown Sound through the years. 
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PsydieFunkaJazzadelic 



o I C i o n 



PSYGHEFUNKAJAZZAOELIG (si'-ke-fonk-a'-jazz-a'- 

del-ik') n., Definitions: 1. Interplanetary 1)ombastic 
hip-hop grooves with a phat jazzy flava. 2.AcidJazz 
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Featuring the music of... 
Soon E MC 
Spearhead 
Digable Planets 

De La Soul 
Gil Scott-Heron 
Groove Collective 
Jazzhole 

US 3 
Urbanator 
Private Investigators 
Gang Starr 
Jazzy Grooves 
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AlUVBLE AT MUSIOSTORES EVERYWHERE. 
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During her 65 years, Jazz 
singer Abbey Lincoln has 
probably had her share of 
heartache — but at least 
she's been spared the pain 
of peal<ing early. Haunting 
and full of deceptively sim- 
ple melodies, A Turtle's 
Dream, Lincoln's 14th al- 
bum, gets earthy support 
from greats Kenny Barron, 
Pat Metheny, and Charlie 
Haden. Her austere, Tao- 
inspired lyrics (like "Keep your hand wide open / Let sunshine through / 
'Cause you can never lose a thing / If it belongs to you," from "Throw tt 
Away") positively glow. Throughout this remarkable collection, a 
strong-voiced, capable woman resonates. A Turtle's Dream is Abbey 
Lincoln's best work yet Cory Johnson 













I Remember You • Mercury 
At a time when many pertormers would rather smg about 
their sexual prowess than their love of romance, sing- 
er/songwriter/producer Brian McKnight's second album, 
I Remember You, leaps from the speakers like a breath of 
fresh air. 

The album opens with "On the Down Low," a song 
with the buoyant air of a house party. "Your Love Is Ooh" 
is a ballad backed with a touch of Spanish-sounding gui- 
tar, and the title song is a lovely paean to a childhood 
sweetheart. "You wore pigtails and hand-me-downs," 
McKnight sings over his own piano playing. "I banged 
my piano and played the clown." 

Though his voice and manner are often compared to 
Donny Hathaway, McKnight's style is firmly planted in 
the present. He's a cross of chocolate pop and jazz-influ- 
enced soul. McKnight's tenor moves easily from playfiil 
to plaintive throughout / Remember You as he croons song 
after song of desire, loneliness, and lost-and-found love. 
Even when he follows the erotic lyrical path of many of 
his soul-man contemporaries, like in "On the Floor," 
McKnight wraps his passion in multipart harmonies, giv- 
ing softness to what could have been just another bumpy, 
grinding romp. 

"Niko's Lullabye" is a sweetly appropriate epilogue 
to a collection filled with rockaby melodies. With / 
Remember You, McKnight proves, as he did with 1992's 
Brian McKnight, that less is more and that love is what 
actually keeps all things real. Charissejones 
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Now you can listen to any of the 
music selections listed below. 
Just enter the four digit code of 
the song you'd like to hear. AT&T 
is proud to sponsor the Vibe Line. 



7770 Various Artists 

Psychefunkaiazzadeltc No. 2 
Right Stulf 

7771 Various Artists 

Dangerous Minds: Soundtrack 
lo tr>e Motion Picture 
MCA 

7772 Bone Thugs'N'Harmony 

E (999 Etern.iT 
Relativity/Ruthless 

7773 After? 

Reffections 
Virgin 

7774 Shaqgy 

Boombastic 
Virgin 

7775 Michael Speaks 

No Equal 
Bektra 

7776 Questionmark Asylum 

The Allium 
RCA 

7777 SeanLevert 

The Otiter Side 
Atlantic/Warner Brothers 

7778 Raekwon The Chef 

Only Built 4 Cutian Unx... 
Loud 



7779 All Campbell 

Big Love 
Virgin/KuH 

7780 Rosie Gaines 

Closer nan Close 
Motown 

7781 Brooklyn Funk Essentials 

Cool and Steady and Easy 
Groovelown Records 

7782 RoyAyers 

Waste 

Groovetown Records 

7783 Xscape 

Off l/ie Hook 

So So Del/Columbia 

7784 D'Angelo 

Brown Sugar 
EMI 

7785 Jazzmatazz 

Watch What You Say 
EMI 

7786 RBL Posse 

Ruthless By Law 
In-A-Minule Records 



Just call Ul B e Line (1 -71 8-622-8423) 

When prompted enter a four digit music code. You will be charged for a 

regular telephone call into the (718) Brooklyn, NY area. Problems? 

Questions? Call Music Access at 71 8-398-2146. 

Active until September 8. A Touch Tone Telephone Required. 

Music controls ( use your phone keypad). 

Press 3 = Fast Fonward - 

Press 4 = Get louder gj^^ ATfiTT 

Press 5 =Get Softer ~ . 

Press*= Exit music and bypass most prompts. 
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Scent of Attraction 



550 Music/ Shang Records 

Easily out-sexing Grace Jones with the cover of 1981's "Pull Up to the Bumper' 
that sets off this ambitiously diverse album, Patra moans with a voice over- 
flowing with ecstasy-and control. She's grinning while she's singing, and you 
can hear it in every note. It's the secret of Patra's success: She's having so much 
fun, you feel like a curmudgeon if you reftise to smile with her. 

Of course, out-sexing Grace Jones may be a little easier than out-finessing 
Sade. "Goin' 2 the Chapel," Patra's rendition of 1985's "Sweetest Taboo," lacks 
the sophisticated, sultry ease of the original. But her earthiness is more real and 
endearing than Sade's inviolate Euro-urbanity. 

The hardest beat on Scent of Attraction is "Dip & Fall Back" (also the name 
of Patra's new dance). It's the kind of beat you'll hear vibrating through cars 
at red lights, making you wish you were in the backseat having a good time. 
The bass line explodes like a compressed spring. And "Undercover Lover" is 
as close to roots reggae as Patra gets. Accompanied only by an elegant dub 
track, she somehow makes the simplicity seem lush. The title track is a duet 
with Aaron Hall, and while you may not hear sparks flying, the song exudes a 
kinetic potential. 

Sant of Attraction has its forgettable moments as well. "Either or Either' is 
a pulsing piece of electronic pablum, and "You Want It" (featuring the silky- 
voiced Jamaican crooner Prince Mydas) is too schmoove for anyone's good. 

But Patra's stylistic bravery pays off throughout Scent of Attraction. Her 
genre-hopping may be a calculated attempt to please everybody, but most of 
the rime it works-hard. Dimitri Ehriich 
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m Reflections 

#lfivf m'^ 

When the trio After 7 debuted in 1989, it was convenient to attribute the 
success of members Melvin and Kevon Edmonds and Keith Mitchell 
largely to their bloodlines. Lord knows itdidn'thurt that the Edmondses' 
sibling is Kenny "Babyface" Edmonds nor that Mitchell's cousin is 
Antonio "UA." Reid, who together comprised the urban-music team of 
the moment. Not even two hit albums and a mighty live presentation 
could quite douse the notion that, were it not for those special connec- 
tions, After? might be gigging in sloting nnV.s in hometown Indianapolis. 

Reflections, the group's third album, should change that ttind of thinl(- 
ing. Not that there isn't a superstar presence here; the indefatigable 
'Face produced three tracks and coproduced four others. Even so, it is 
easy to see— or, more directly, hear — that After 7 could take a nursery 
rhyme and sing the hell out of it 

Don't misunderstand. There's not a lot of whoopin' and holierin' here. 
After 7, as exemplified by " 'Til You Do Me Right," the album's first single, 
specialize in a kind of oh-so-silky smooth-soul lite. But that's not a bad 
thing, especially when you consider the often incredible skills of the 
Edmonds brothers, whose impassioned interaction can be as dramat- 
ic and exerting as the teamwork of, say, the O'Jays' Eddie Levert and 
Walter Williams, or Ashford and Simpson. 

Ballads such as the melodic "How Did He Love You," the anguished 
"How Do You Tell the One," and the pleading opus "How Could You 
Leave" (in love, one asks many questions) are, unquestionably, 
Reflections' creamy center. The sweet, tender "Honey (Oh How I Need 
You)," which features 'Face sharing leads with his brothers for the first 
time, makes you wonder why all three Edmondses didn't end up in a 
group. However, unlike other R&B vocal acts — which tend to be profi- 
cient at either ups or ballads, but not both— during the sexy, elegant 
"What U R 2 Me," the boppin' "Givin' Up This Good Thing," and the in- 
the-pocket "I Like It Like That," After 7 get their groove on authentical- 
ly and effortlessly. 

After the delicious Reflections, you might want to reflect on this: After 
7 could be the pop soul vocal trio of the '90s. Steven Ivory 
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Hip hop's institutionaliza- 
1 1 on/bastardization reaches a 
new plateau with the arrival 
ot The Show, Russell Sim- 
mons's new feature-length 
documentary. But if the film 
is saddled with the pressure of 
li.ivingto be the last word on 
its subject to hit the big 
sc. reen, TheShouf s soundtrack 
need only deliver dope music— which is, of course, easier said than done. 

Composed almost entirely of new recordings by a variety of artists, the 
soundtrack utilizes interview excerpts from the film in an attempt to unify its 
disparate sources. Sometimes the strategy works: Furious Five member Kid 
Creole's opening assertion-°Hip hop is [holding] the mike in your hand 
and [crushing] whoever's in front of you"— refers to the timeless, though late- 
ly forsaken, practice of MC battling. But as an introduction to the roundhouse 
kick of Onyx's "Live" it's equally appropriate. Over a tight arrangement of cas- 
cading strings. Queens' lovable baldheads reiterate a battle theme, adding their 
trademark stamp of demented glee: "Bring all the live niggas in / Kick all the 
bitch-ass niggas out/ We came to rock and shock the house." 

Similarly, Method Man's comedic remarb on how smoking weed enhances 
his writing abilities segues nicely into "How High"-his duet with fellow 
cannabis booster Redman. As the two lyrical wizards surge through their rhyme 
exchange, the song's title takes on an added meaning-as in how high each MC 
can up the verbal ante before passing the mike back to his esteemed colleague. 

Elsewhere, Slick Rick's spoken condemnation ofback-to-the-'hood mania 
is gently subverted by the down-home recollections of aPac's "My Block." And 
Dr. Dre appropriately confesses that popular gangsta machismo is "all just 
entertainment," right before the harmless pap of Bone Thugs 'N' Harmony's 
"Everyday Thang." 

Unfortunately, The Show's soundtrack is unable to maintain this thematic 
focus throughout. When Jam Master Jay's park-jam recollections set up the 
album's requisite old-school homage, Isaac 2 Isaac's corny "Ol Skool" ballad 
interrupts the proceedings like an uninvited guest, its mundane sentiment and 
oversinging clearly out of place. The ''Olfest Coast jams, meanwhile, are mostly 
weak: Jayo Felony and South Central Cartel's "Zoom Zooms and Wam Warns* 
and "So Whatcha Sayin' ' are mediocre at best. And there are even more exer- 
cises in the stale G-fiink hitmaking formula: They not only water the collec- 
tion down, but add fiiel to the fire of East-West resentment by being the most 
shallow examples of what the Left Coast has to offer. 

The Shaw's finer moments avoid labored attempts at striving for meaning. 
Rap veteran Sweet Tee reinvents herself as Suga on "What's Up Star?,' adopt- 
ing an Adina Howard-like persona. A Tribe Called Quest also come through 
with typically winning grace on "Glamour & Glitz"-a track that flaunts sim- 
plicity and throwaway charm as only these midnight marauders can. And the 
lone concert recording, the Notorious B.I.G.'s all-too-brief rendition of "Me 
& My Bitch," manages to convey live hip hop's potential for exhilaration despite 
the offensively pumped-up blare of crowd noise. 

It's thanks to such bouts of inconsistency, though, that The Show iAAs up 
to an accurate depiction of what hip hop-and its nastier alter ego, the rap indus- 
try-is about these days: prepackaged musical formulas, creatively dead sub- 
genres, refreshing comebacks, unfortunate caricatures, stray words of wisdom, 
and the occasional gemstone moments that can't help but sustain the dedica- 
tion of both die-hard and casual fans. As 7^f 5^oz»-however inadvertently- 
demonstrates, these elements continuously jockey for position with one anoth- 
er, sometimes within a single song. Say what you will about hip hop getting 
uglier with age, but let's not forget to also ask. Is there a greater show on earth? 

Chairman Mao 
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We Care 
V/rg/n Records 

I can remember a time, about a year ago, when my local request-a-video sta- 
tion was blazing — over and over again — with the mindlessly juvenile 
escapades of this naive-looking, lusty, churning chanteuse, and these two 
dudes who jumped up and down around her like they were playing some 
frantic game of one-on-one, with the girl's head serving as rim and back- 
board. "Hobo Humpin' Slobo Babe" was the track, and it was bright with 
obtuse lyrics, poppy symphonies, and a third-grade-ish shout-along cho- 
ms. Needless to say, "Hobo" and the trio — from Sweden and known as Whale 
(Cia Berg on vocals, Henrik Schyffert on guitar, and Gordon Cyrus on bass) — 
soon crept into my subconscious's subconscious. 

In 1995 Whale step up with their shimmering debut album, Hfe Care. Created 
with Power Station accessibility in mind. We Care possesses all that's hap- 
pening on your FM dial. "Eurodog" is an edgy dance track stacked with sud- 
den punk tendencies — e.g. , Nirvana's slow-fast-slow aesthetic oblivion. "Go, 
you Eurodog, go!" wails the shifting, fuzzy hook, as drum and bass swing out 
wildly. "Happy in You" slides typical love-song shit over fresh, moody chimes 
as Berg's echoing, cutie-pie vocals drift over ragged guitars and whistling 
keyboards. On the trip hop side of , 
things, there's "Tryzasnice" — an on- 
point, out-of-sync collaboration with 
current UK. sure shot Tricky. 

Beyond filler like "Pay for Me," a joint 
driven by a tacky Metallica-meets-ZZ- 
Top alchemy. We Care exhibits an alert 
grasp on the desires of the fast-food, 
on-line generation. In this troublesome 
musical world of do-or-die sharks and 
spineless jellyfish. Whale come off as 
hard as Moby Dick. Sacha Jenkms 




What I See What I Think 
TVTRecords 



Juster 



Skateboardin' suburban I0th-graders— embroiled in the perpetual fight 
for the right to rage against the machine — have a new soundtrack for 
their keg parties. Chugalug, kids, but don't listen too closely. Chicago's 
Juster debut with a weak hybrid of speed metal and hip hop. Guitarist 
Dillinger sounds like that denim-clad stoner who used to sit on his amp 
in the music shop memorizing Van Halen riffs. Meanwhile, rapper 
Juvenile forces out enough lame "Owww, yeeeah"s to invoke the dread- 
ed spirit of Vanilla Ice. What I See What I Think Is the lukewarm foam at 
the bottom of the barrel. David Bry 
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HERE IT IS! 

YOU WANTED IT, 
SO WE GOT IT. 



t \if.-'^'^'\y- Quess? Leather for Men: HipAJrfoan touch with 
* contemporary fashions. 



Choose as many companies or products as 
you like from the list below. Check the cor- 
responding numbers on the VIBE guide 
card, and we'll send you all the FREE infor- 
mation. No postage necessary. 

1 . adidas sport watch: No matter what your sport, wd*ve ^ 

got your watch, adidas sport watch. 

2. Airwalk Footwear Trust your judgement! 

3. Boss by I.O. Design: The gear to wear jeans, jackets,, 
tops and shirts for men eind women. ii' 

4. Catapult Entertainment, inc.: XBAND Is the most 
competitive video game network for your Sega 

' Genesis or Super Nintendo. ^, 

6. Diesel Jeans and Workwear: Diesel Jeans ai 
Workwear. ^v. 

i-v 6. Fila USA, Inc.: Continuing to change the game with Its 
slammin' new Fall footwear and apparel collections. 
Fila. Change the Game.™ 







^ Jim Beam: The taste is Jim Beam.. .The gear is your 
flava. 

9. Joop! Jeans: Men and women's sportswear. 

10. Kemi Laboratories, Inc.: Kemi Laboratories matters 
of all natural hair and sicincare products. 

11. Kipling: All the baggage you need. 

12. Lugz: Boots and jeans from the New York Lug 
Company...butter. 

13. Marc Buchanan pell6 pell6: America's most 
innovative designer features his new collection of 

j quality leather and denim apparel. 

14. MOSCHINO: Moschino dares with intelligence and 
humor conventional style. 

16. Nubia Skin Care: All That™ fonmulas from Nubia Skin 
Care, the ultimate black skincare experience. ^ ^- 

18. Ray Ban Xrays: Serious sports sunglasses. '-•^'.Tw 

17. Skechers USA: Skechers logger boots are welted not 
cemented for a long lasting fashion statement 

18. Stacy Adams Shoe Co.: From Blues to Jazz to: 
Hip-Hop — Footwear that transcends time. 

18. TImex Corp.: America's favorite maker of sport, 
fashion and high-tech watches with Indiglo night-light. 

20. TOP DAWG: Gear with major 'tude...clothes with a 
renegade spirit...feariess...unquestionably the TOP 
DAWG. 

MAIL CARD BY 
OCTOBER 17, 1995 
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Twelve years after gently reproaching homophobes with "Do You Really Want 
to Hurt Me," Boy George goes for the jugular with his new "God Don't Hold 
a Grudge"; "Father hold your fears, 'cause I will never be / The image of your- 
self and your perfect family." On his sixth post-Culture Club album, the 34- 
year-old singer sounds like what he is: an emboldened survivor of clubland 
decadence, mainstream bigotry, and inflated aspirations-you know, the '80s. 

George's claret tenor is often obscured by grungesque sonics, making him 
sound like a femme-ier Neil Young. His righteousness is impressive, but he 
sounds way better when he's crooning, as on the acoustic "Same Thing in 
Reverse" and the soft AIDS elegy "II Adore." Dress or no dress. Boy George's 
blue-eyed soul still works. Chris Norris 

Dreaming of You 
EMI 

When Selena died tragically in March, 
not many outside her core of adoring 
fans knew the pleasure of her awe- 
somely beautiful brown face, or the full 
force of her voice, which projected 
desire, empathy, and reassurance. The 
posthumous release of Dreaming of You 
is at once a brief recap of her cumbia- 
flavored, Tex-Mex excellence and a 
poignant glimpse of the exploratory 
English-language path her career was 
beginning to take. 

What most listeners didn't understand about Selena is that she was a 
product of a hybrid Tejano culture that was txjth Mexican and American — 
her musical language flowed between South American cumbia, Caribbean 
reggae/dancehall, and increasingly, a kind of Latino urban contemporary 
R&B. Slow jams like "I Could Fall in Love" and "I'm Getting Used to You" are 
produced by folks who worked with Vanessa Williams, Paula Abdul, and 
Mariah Carey, but the bilingual asides and syncopated drum tracks give them 
a Jon Secada-like feel. Selena's homegirl sincerity and gritty growls tran- 
scend Pastel Jon's slickness, though especially on hard funkers like "Captive 
Heart" — sort of like early '80s Evelyn "Champagne" King — and "Wherever 
You Are," a collaboration with Bamo Boyzz that's a textbook example of bilin- 
gual soul. 

Dreaming of You is also a chance to catch up on Selena's fully formed 
Tejana style: the gently rocking Billboard N0.1 Latin hit "Amor Prohibido," 
about an affair between lovers of different social strata ("Money doesn't mat- 
ter when it comes to our love"); the dancehall/rap en EspaHol flavor of 'Techno 
Cumbia"; and the full-throated fury of two rancheras from the Dor7 Juan De 
Marco soundtrack, "El Toro Relajo" and "Tu Solo Tu." But in the end, it's the 
title track that I can't seem to get out of my mind. A Madonna-like mid-tem- 
po anthem, "Dreaming of You" seems to coax Selena's spirit right into my 
headphones, inducing dreams that she could somehow come back to us 
and finish what she started. Ed Morales 
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lOl.VibeT-Shirt. 100% cotton. Also available in red with black outline. (M-XL) 

(2X&3Xadd 1.50) $ts 
201. Vibe Argyle Retro Shirt. 100% Cotton. Long sleeve with cuff & knit collar. 

Embroidered logo on back neck patch. (M-XL) (2XL add $2.00) $44 
aoo.Vibe wool blend baseball cap. one size fits all. Front and side embroidered logos. 

pOI )Available in black with white logo and forest green with royal blue logo. S15 
401 .Vibe Backpack. Black with chocolate brown logo. Nylon with suede leather 

bottom. Main zipper compartment. Front zipper compartment with organizer 

panel inside. Key holder. Padded shoulder straps. Waist belt. $25 
501 .Vibe Heavyweight Sweatshirt. 11 oz., 80% cotton/ 20% poly. Crewneck, V-over 

lay front with locker room back neck patch. (M-XL) (2XL add $1.50) $30 
600. Vibe Jacket Waterproof Nylon. Rreman hook closure. Oversize. Available in 

black wnth forest & olive strjpes.(60i )Alsoavailableinblue with white stnpes (M -2XLi $65 
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"SMOOTH TALK" 




with the 

independent label with the single, "I Need A Beat," by a then fifteen year old rap- 
per named LL. Cool J. Over the last decade the label has launched a series of firsts 
— the Beastie Boys were the first rapgroup to sell over five million albums and Run- 
D.M.C. had the first cross-over rap single with "Walk This Way" featunng Aerosmith. 
Today, Rush Communications serves as one of the largest Afncan-American owned 
music companies and the parent company to television, artist management, and 
fashion entities. 

From Def Comedy Jam to Phat Farm, Simmons has not only transformed hip 
hop into a business but has helped to define it as a culture. Russell Simmons is the 
man behind hip hop music and culture. He propelled the careers of Kurtis Blow and 
Whodini. With the innovation of hip hop to his credit, we asked Russell his thoughts 
on who really calls the shots in the music ind 



WHAT IS POWER? 



Power is the ability to create a change. When you can change the ideas 
or attitudes of people or move them around, then you have truly mastered 
power. 

Everyday I deal with people with varying levels of power and it amazes 
me at what can be accomplished if the right people are working with you on 
something. 

Although a lot of people have told me I've "made it," I know I'm not at that 
point when I can sit back and say I have power. I have learned that ownership 
is the only way to achieving power. 

An important thing that we as blacks often forget is to help the next broth- 
er or sister. Seeing the potential in others and opening a door not only helps 
an individual's livelihood, but the growrth of black power. 

I am striving to make Rush Communications a power company and have 
put together strong teams to develop Rush's record, film, television, radio, 
and clothing divisions. 

Achieving power isn't easy. It takes hard work and perseverance. You 
must use your education — whether it comes from the streets or from the 
books. And more than anything, leam from your mistakes and move on. It all 
comes down to desire and detennination. 
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Reachin' Back 
Columbia 



Regina Belle has a voice like a bell cracked in all the right places, tolling 
for the loved and the loveless, the happy and the sad, the polished and 
the rough-hewn. In other words, she's a classic in the classic sense of 
the word, much like the songs on her new album— a collection of '70s 
Philly soul standards ttiat raise high the cover-album stakes. 

Built around hits by the Spinners, the Stylistics, the O'Jays, the Main 
Ingredient, and Teddy Pendergrass, Reachin' Back wins when Regina 
Belle wraps her dazzling pipes around simple arrangements and leaves 
the sturdy skeletons of these timeless songs intact. Like her rendition 
of "Dkin't I Blow Your Mind (This Time)": Subtly strummed acoustic gui- 
tar and tinkling bells highlight Belle's moaning croon. Lovely. 

But Reac/i/n'Bacfc becomes a failed experiment when slick produc- 
tion dresses the songs in newfangled excess — as with "I'll Be Around" 
and "Could It Be I'm Falling in Love." These songs don't need updating. 
Belle sounds bored in the new-jacky landscape, like she's chasing the 
songs down rather than dancing with them in the moonlight 

Produced by a group of hitmakers including Foster/McElroy (En 
Vogue), /?eac/)/n' works best when Belle stretches out with producer 
Eddie Levert — the Prince of the Philly sound — on "The Whole Town's 
Laughing at Me" and "Love TKO." Smooth, pliable, and tickling at the 
edges of Teddy's love man stance like a sista on a mission. Belle's vocals 
recall her eamest earty days, when she was genuinely influenced by Philly 
soul and knew that pop success came t>ecause R&B honestly dictated 
it. Despite what Regina Belle's producers think, and as fabulous as she 
souFKls on Reachin' Back, everything old is rK>t supposed to be new again. 

Scott Poulson-Bryant 
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Kemi Oyi and Kemi Plus, "The ORIGINAL" all natural 
conditioning oil, is liquid gold for your hair. Light and 
touchable for today's styling. Penetrating to give your 
hair the nutrients it needs to restore sheen, body and 
strength. Use to prevent dryness, split ends 
and damage from blow dryers and curling 

« irons. Also works great for hot oil treatments. 
"Kemi Oyl the real thing!!!" 

' DICTATED BY NATURE... 

DESIGNED BY SCIENCE 

Consult Your Professional Hair Slylist 
An African-American Company 
(1«8(X)'55'4'KEM1) 

CALL FOR YOUR FREE BROCHURE 
ON HERBAL HAIR CARE PRODUCTS 





Only Built 4 Cuban Linx • LokJ/RCA 




The first thingyou need to know about the Clan in '95: In the Biackman's nev- 
er-ending quest for loud invisibility and new monikers, with Raekwon's Only 
Built 4 Cuban Linx the Wii make their official debut as the "Wu-Gambinos." 
Raekwon is Lou Diamonds, Ghostface Killer is Tony Starks (a.k.a. Iron-Man), 
RZA is Bobby Steeles, Masta Killa is Noodles, U-God is Lucky Hands, Inspecta 
Deck is Rally Fingers, Method Man is Johnny Blaze (a.k.a. Marvel's Ghost 
Rider). And the newest Wu-guido-nigga is Cappadon, who makes his debut 
here as Cappuccino. 

That Wu-Tang Clan should plunge deeper into the moniker abyss and 
further away from the names their mamas gave them is only appropriate, since 
each Wu-Tang album (or chamber), including this one, is less accessible than 
the last. And these black boys finding freedom in cultural appropriation is 
sweet vindication. 

Every member of the Wu-Tang Clan has a league of faithful followers who 
insist that their nigga is the best, and Raekwon-a lyricist lover's MC-has his fans 
locked down. They swear by him, and for good reason. Raekwon rips through 
rhymes like no other lyricist exists-he looks at every other MC like dinner. 

Not quite a solo debut, Rae puts his man Ghost-a.k.a. Tony Starks-down 
on practically every cut. Remember last year's "Meth vs. Chef," where the bat- 
tle got so live you half expected the song to end with gunshots? That doesn't 
even begin to describe the way Ghost and Rae eat each other up. It's another 
brilliant Wu move, though, as the two truly bring out the best in each other. 
In fact, since practically every MC who knows a little something was itching 
to get down on this album, those who made the cut— Nas, Cappuccino, and 
the Wu's best-kept secret, Masta Killa— are cream. 

RZA has perfected basement beats-dirty and sparse. Songs like Raekwon's 
"Glaciers of Ice" will make your minivan rock, but they won't ever have you 
bum-rushing the dance floor. But dancing is obviously beside this crew's ever- 
more-insular point. Wu-Tang's most brilliant feat has been crossing their sound 
over to listeners outside of New York, but Only Built 4 Cuban Linx is so deeply 
Wu it's hard to imagine it up out of the basements of Shao Lin. 

dream hampton 
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Two debut New York acts create i 
paradise. With "Sugar Hill" (EMI), MC J| 
AZ — featured on Nas's lllmatic — ; 
throws his elastic voice through a 
swooshing, bass-tightened groove 
accented by background vocals 
from a swinging missjones. "Plush" 
is how AZ describes his dope es- 
cape, and he's right — the track is 
about as difficult to enjoy as a mas- 
sage. On the B-side, he reviews his 
own self with an acoustic trinket 
called "Rather Unique." Odd if only 
because Eunique is the name of the 

tenor lead in SOLO, the harmony group that Jimmy Jam and Tenry Lewis discovered singing on 
a New York City street. The quartet's awesome "Heaven" (Perspective) refines '90s grit into soul 
transcendence, especially on the "Mo' Cuts Remix," on which Solo's sound is like Boyz II Men 
without the manicures. . . .On "MC's Act Like They Don't Know" (Jive), KRS-ONE gets a stunning 
place from which to carp — repeating cello phr&ses that dissolve into a quizzical harmony — cour- 
tesy of the always first-rate DJ Premier. And when SOULS OF MISCHIEF say "I'm never submerged 
in sound" on the hont)r-lite "Rock It Like That" (Jive), they seem to be voting, along with KRS, that hip hop needs 
to remember the tradition of the sovereign MC. ... But music that just feete great comes from THE DAYTON 
FAMILY, CALL O' DA WILD, and THE NONCE, and it makes you wonder why the Jive crew doesn't spread its 
musical wings a bit more. The Daytons' "Thru a Thang" (Po Broke/Relativity) dramatizes the life of a man 
almost comically beset with various woes, but it's this Flint, Mich, trio's ticking rtiythms that hold the pre- 
sentation together. Da Wild's "mega-blunt session" is called, of course, "Clouds of Smoke" (Colum- 
bia/Ruffhouse/WORK), and its dance-friendly, Premier-ish single-note riff keeps hypnotic Hariem time. And 
the Nonce are simply brilliant. On "Bus Stops (Where the Honeys Is At)" (Wild West/American), the sight of 
pretty women prompts the duo to paint intricate, cooled-out instrumental pictures across the sky. On the B- 
side, "Who Falls Apart?," they create blues riffs no one's ever heard before.. . .From the worid of precocious 
sonics and windy titles that used to be called techno comes "Far-Out Son of Lung and the Ramblings of a 
Madman" (Astralwerks/Carollne) by THE FUTURE SOUND OF LONDON. Less convoluted than their previous 
work, this is an assembly of rock drums, jazzy brass, and woodwind solos. For more lucidity, check 

Underworld's mix of SVEN vAth's "Hariequin — 
The Beauty and the Beast" (Eye Q/Warner 
Europe). These remlxers are experts at phasing 
minimalist repetition into tiny bits of musical inci- 
dent. Here, it's a conversational blip that sounds 
like a guppy with the mind of James 
Brown. . . .What about pop, you say? These days, 
it can be anything from the lustrous voice of indie 
soulster JUDY ALBANESE swearing "That Ain't 
Right" (Maxi) as jazz beats bounce behind her, to 
Atlanta's KUT KLOSE sassing behind the pound- 
ing one-beats and synth strings of "Lovely Thang" 
(Elektra). BJdRK, the worid's most resourceful 
art flake, sings confidently in front of a galloping, 
spacey rhythm track and the whole damned BBC 
Orchestra on "Isobel" (Elektra), while Sweden's 
YAKI-OA announces "I Saw You Dancing" (Lon- 
don) and does Welsh salutes to Latinesque pop 
disco produced by Jonas "Joker" Berggren from 
Ace of Base. But pop is also the DeVante 
Swing-produced "Freak'n You" (Uptown/MCA) 
from his owm JODECI. MDu've heard his outfit com- 
mandeer the sound of sex before. And here it is, 
wonderfully, again. 
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These days, people who smoke 
could use a little more room. 
For a great smoke, find a new hangout. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
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Boombastic • Virgin 

In 1993 an ex-marine named Shaggy orchestrated a crossover coup 
with his remalte of the Folkes Brothers' 1960 ska classic "Oh Carolina." 
This chestnut of a song managed to capture the essence of dancehall, 
while sounding unlike anything else out at the time — and it burned up 
charts worldwide. The Jamaican-born, Brooklyn-bred singer/DJ is 
back, and he hasn't strayed far from the formula that made him famous 
in the first place. 

Like so much dancehall these days, covers abound on Boombastic. 
"Summertime" updates the Mungo Jerry track "In the Summertime," 
and there's "Day Oh (The Sugarcane Sortg)" for all those Harry Belaf onte 
fans. "Train Is Coming," featuring reggae veteran Ken Boothe, works 
the best, however — maybe because the original singer hasn't lost the 
soul after all these years. Nothing on Soombastfc quite matches the pop 
sawy of "Oh Carolina," but that doesn't stop Shaggy from proving he's 
no one-hit wonder. 

The title track has a catchy street feel that will make the dancehall 
massive wind and grind. Hip hop kids should jump on "Treat Me So Bad," 
with its flavorful Grand Puba cameo. And Shaggy can still flip it and go 
to a slow, jazzy joint like "Jenny." His main assets are a booming voice — 
smooth with a ruffness — and a diverse selection of tracks produced by 
the likes of Robert Livingston, Sting Int'l, and Toney Kelly, who gives us 
"Something Different," a mid-tempo dance groove squarely aimed at 
urtian radio. 

Don Gorgon he's not, but Shaggy, like Snow, has taken reggae to a 
whole new audience. And when all is said and done, that In itself is no 
small thing. S.H. Fernando Jr. 
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Office favorites — 
in no particular order 

MASSIVE ATTACK— 

Protection 

SHOW&A.G.— 

Goodfellas 

MONICA— 

"Don't Take It Personal (Just One of 
Dem Days)" 

PRIMUS— 

Tales From the Punchbowl 
FAITH— 

"You Used to Love Me" 
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PJ HARVEY— 

To Bring You My Love 

GRAND PUBA— 

"I Like It (I Wanna Be 
Where You Are)" 

ISAAC HAYES— 

Branded 

MERCILESS— 

"Mavis" 

ARETHA FRANKUN— 

Lady Sou/ 




Current favorites — 
in no particular order 



RAEKWON THE CHEF— 

"Criminology" 

A TRIBE CALLED QUEST- 

"Hop" 

EARTH, WIND & FIRE— 

"Can't Hide Love" 

OLIVER SAIN— 

"St. Louis Breakdown" 

D'ANGELO— 

"Lady" 

LARGE PROFESSOR— 

"The Mad Scientist" 

GENIUS— 

"Labels" 

BOB MARLEY— 

"Is This Love" 

TALKING HEADS— 

"Once in a Lifetime" 

FEARLESS FOUR— 

"F-4000" 
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Another Tale 
From The Land 
of the Double Glock. 
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The New Album 

"E.1999 Eternal" 

The New Single 

"1st Of Tha Month" 



Execution 
Double Nine Style 
Beginning Now 
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With recent albums from natives Mobb Deep, Organized 
Konfusion, Nas, and others, Queens is the pinnacle of New 
\ork hip hop right now. But don't write off Brooklyn just yet. 
The following releases are all worthy of attention. 

SHABAZZ THE DISCIPLE, the latest Wu-Tang-affiliated MC, 
hails from the Red Hook housing projects — we first heard him 
on the Gravediggaz' "Diary of a Mad Man." After getting a lit- 
tle attention from that, his first single, "Death Be the Penalty," 
is being released on Penalty Records (2 1 2-947-5575). The song 
is reminiscent of the Gravediggaz' rhyme, but the lyrics of 
"Penalty" dissect a deeper subject: slavery. The content holds 
your attention, but it's the hook that'll get you open. Sung by 
Shabazz's manager, Kevin Lasker, it starts, "So, c'mon and 
swing it low, sweet chariot / Pick up your righteous rope, yo, 
and carry it / To a new home, an identity / For my peeps, or 
death will be the penalty." It could have been corny, but it 
works, 'cause Lasker's flow and vibe are so on. 

The latest memtser of Bushwick's Boot Camp Clique (Black 
Moon, Smif-N-Wessun) is FINSTABUNDY. The duo's first sin- 
gle, I994's "Sunnyside," with its collage of computerized 
sounds, moans, thick beats, and whispery chorus, did fairly 
well on the streets. But their second single, "Who I Be" (Big 
Willie Records, 71 8-638-261 7), is one of those tracks that just 
make your mind wander. The words "who I be" echo over 
haunting keyboards and subtle drums. There's almost a spir- 
itual quality to It. 

And out of Flatbush comes a trio called BUSHWACKAS. 
They made their debut in '94 on the New York hip hop scene at 
the Lyricist Lounge, a showcase for unsigned MCs. Their first 
single, "Caught Up in the Game" (Pallas Records, 212-387- 
7575), is a blend of melodic keyboards and tight flows. But 
while "Caught Up" is smooth, the B-side, "Lay It on Me," clear- 
ly states the crew's desire to be the James Browns of hip hop. 
Each one delivers lyrics a la the Godfather of Soul — their voic- 
es emulating the energy of Brown's powerful larynx — with 
funky guitar riffs that complement the track nicely. 

HIGH PRIEST, a lyricist from Cypress Hills, first made some 
noise on the New York rap-meets-poetry scene with the likes 
of 99, Sha-Key, and Reg E. Gaines. He's putting out stuff on his 
own label, Anti Pop Music Records (718-574-1458). and has 
recruited the talents of guitarist Vernon Reid (of Living Colour 
fame) to help on "Chase Active." Priest's most impressive 
effort, "Robots," sounds like a warrior's anthem and calls out 
the lack of creativity in most of today's music. 

N.Y.C.'s hip hop spotlight may be shining on Queens — and 
even Staten Island — right now, but you can be sure that 
Brooklyn's still the bomb. 
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MISS THANG'S GOT 
IT GOIN' ON! 





HER DEBUT ALBUM FEATURING THE #1 SMASH 

DON'T TAKE IT PERSONAL 

(JUST ONE OF DEM DAYS) 

PLUS 

"Uke This and Uke That," "Before You Walk 
Out Of My Life," "Let's Straighten It Out" (Duet with 
Usher)," "WHh You" and "Tell Me If You Still Care" 




Her debut album 
is available at 

SOUNDWAVES 



and SnnSHIP 
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For more Information on MONICA 

Including tour dotes 

E-mall at monlcal996@aol.com 

1 and OtaMbuMd by AiM> Racortt, he 




flavor unit 
management 



Before ttiem, there was nothing like them. Bone Thugs 'N' Harmony 
filled a gap we didn't even know existed. By bridging decidedly West 
Coast, bumping beats and harmonizing choruses with complicated 
Eastern-style flows, the quintet illuminated the possibilities of mid- 
western hip hop — married to neither coast but obviously inspired by both. 

On Bone's solid newE. 1999 Eternal — the follow-up to last year's 
triple-platinum-seliing debut EP, Creepin' on ah Come Up — the group 
is still smoked out ("Budsmokers Only," "Buddah Lovaz"), and they still 
flirt with murder in songs like "Me Killa" and "Die Die Die." But the new 
album would have even more resonance if the Cleveland crew had spo- 
ken of their Svengali, Eazy-E, at ail — especially in the way lie talked about 
himself from his death l>ed: as a real nigga who was scared to die. 

dream hampton 
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Texture Enhancer 
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Texturizer that won't 
over-process. 
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It's rich, healthy- 
looking hair... 
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'Questions 



1. Where i s M r. T? 2. Is it because she was taking her 1988 hit "Mercedes Boy" a Httle too 
seriously that LaFace Records mogul L A. Reid recently filed for divorce from his wife, 
Perri "Pebbles " Reid? 3. Why do we hear that Denzel Washington is so fierce as Easy 
Rawlins in the upcoming Devil in a Blue Dress that TriStar wants him to star in two more 
adaptations of Walter Mosley mysimts- Red Death and White Butterfly'^ 4. And while 
we're on Denzel, why did we hear that he went off on Quentin 
Tarantino on the set of Crimson Tide for Tarantino's use of the 
word «/^fr(more than 80 times) in the critically acclaimed Pulp 
Fiction} 5. Is Mary J. Blige going to do better with her cover of 
Aretha Franklin's 1968 "Natural Woman" (it's on the upcom- 
ing New York Undercover soundtrack) than she did with Rose 
Royce's 1976 "I'm Going Down"? 6. After all this "You're all that 
I need / I'll be there for you" stuff (a Top 5 pop hit!), we wanna 
know, who is Method Man's girl- 
friend, anyway? 7. Is TLC's 
"Waterfalls" video going to bring back big shimmery eye 
shadow? 8. Don't you think dope sax man James Carter 
would have a better shot at being jazz's Next Big Thing if 
his album i\t\ts—The Real Quietstorm, Jurassic Classics— 
weren't so tired? 9. Is it because we have such fly memo- 
ries of "Groove Me" that we're excited about Guy-Teddy 
Riley, Aaron Hall, and Damion Hall-getting back ^° 
together (album due spring '96 on Uptown)? 10. How is it that we adore Treach, Vinnie, 
and Kay Gee, but we still don't listen to Naughty by Nature's Poverty's Paradise} 11. Is 
it because we were still bugging on Kim Fields's and John Henton's LivingSingk romance 
that we flipped when we heard that the about-to-be-divorced Will Smith and the beau- 
tiful Nia Long are as close offscreen as they are on The Fresh Prince of Bel-Air} 12. Could 
it be that Brandy is out of her league doing a cover of Michael Jackson's 1979 "Rock 
With You" on Quincy Jones's forthcoming ^'jyoo^/o/K/? 13. And speaking of Michael, 
isn't it sorry how his sister, LaToya, is set to trash him on her "1-900-Jackson Family 
Secrets" line when Michael did let her "sing" on 1983's "P. Y.T. (Pretty Young Thing)" and 
appear in the videos for 1983's "Say Say Say" and 1987's "Way You Make Me Feel"? 
14. Is it because he's so incredibly stern that we're happy Michael Dorn (Lieutenant 
Worf of the defiinct Star Trek: The Next Generation) is negotiating to return as Worf on 
Deep Space Nine-wh'ich could use him? 15. Why are we wanting (just for the fun of it) 
another Digital Underground album? 16. What is a slut, anyway? 17. Had she come 

to the end of her lease-or was it more like an eviction-when 
Monica "Mimi" Doby abrupdy left Brownstone? (She's 
been replaced by Kina Cosper.) 18. Doesn't Paula Abdul 
know she would have had a humongous hit if only she'd 
coaxed MC Scat Cat out of retirement? 19. Why do we keep 
hearing that one of our fave womanist authors has a new 
girlfriend-and that they adore driving around speedily? 
20. And please, somebody, tell us: Why is it every time we 
look up from work, love, and life, another MC is getting 
slammed behind bars? 
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100% Cotton Heavyweight T-Shirt 

Logo embroidered on front— their heroic story on back. 
Sizes: Large #22735 XLarge #22736 Price $14.50 

Leather Bomber Jacket 

Shearling-style flight jacket. Leather with faux wool collar and lining. Squadron 
logo embroidered on front. Sizes: Medium #22738 Large #22739 
XLarge #22740 Price: $145.00 

Brush Denim Embroidered Cap 

One size fits alL #22737 Price: $14.50 

How to Order 

Call 1-800-704-1522 for VISA and IvIasterCard orders. 
Or. fill out the order form, enclose a check or money order for merchandise total 
plus shipping costs, payable to 'HBO c/o NDS" and mail to: 

HBO Tusliegee Offer, c/o NDS 534 Congress Circle Nortli, Roselle, iL 60172 

Note: Residents m NV, CA, NJ, GA, IL. TX. CO, and PA please add applicable sales lai. 

Shipping & Handling 

Add $5.00 $50.01-$100.00 S7.00 
$6.00 $100.01 or more $9.00 



For orders up to $25.00 
$25.01-$50.00 



Otter eipires Decembet 31. 1995, Voui satistaclion is GUAIHNTEEDl Please alto* 4 lo 6 »eeks tor 
delivery. If you're not 100% satisfied, just return ttw item in Ofiginal conditiofl within 90 days of receipt for a 
prornpt refund or exctiange. Please tw sure to wrap returns securety, include the onginal packing slip and a 
bnef note explaining ttie reason ror ttie return. Be sure to indicate if you want a refund or an exchange. For 
your protection, prepay and insure all returns. Mail tfiem to: HBO Tuskegee Offer c/o UA. 2100 91" St., 
North Bergen. NJ 07047. If you nave any questions, feel Iree to call the toll-free number shown alwve. 
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Faith 

Bad Boy /Arista 




You already know Faith. A truly gifted songwriter, she's written, ar- 
ranged, and sung baclcground vocals for Mary J. Blige, Christopher 
Williams, and Usher. She smoldered in the "One More Chance" video 
by her real-life partner, the Notorious B.I.G. What you may not know, 
though, is that along with her pouty ghetto-girl glamour. Faith also pos- 
sesses a perfect voice. 

Folks have likened that voice to rain, and it's an appropriate metaphor. 
Faith can sound as lilting as a summer shower or as electric as a thun- 
derstorm. Her instrument's potential seems boundless. The difference 
between, say, the sweet "Soon As I Get Home" and her powerful cover of 
Rose Royce's 1978 "Love Don't Live Here Anymore" is strikingly dramatic. 

Faith's voice has the range and strength to make achingly difficult 
runs sound effortless. And like Layla Hathaway, Faith's phrasing is 
mature beyond hertwentysomething years. She salvages simple refrains 
with deliberately paced inflections and controlled riffs. With bedtime 
ballads like "Reasons" and "Don't Be Afraid," she courts an older set. 
In fact, without remixes this album may be a little too mature for your 
average Bad Boy Entertainment fan. Aside from her big summer single 
"You Used to Love Me," Faith cannot be lumped in with the many R&B- 
pumped-up-on-the-hip-hop-tip albums — thank God. 

And contrary to widespread anticipation and condemnation. Faith 
is not the next Mary J. Blige. They are crew, no doubt, and in more ways 
than one. The two of tfiem love hard, rinse blond, and roll with Puff Daddy. 
But Faith's style is rooted in something that's been around a little longer 
than hip hop soul. Faith Evans, as she proves with Faith, is more Whitney 
than Mary, more classic than nouveau. dream hampton 
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e 1995 Home Box Office, a division of Trme Warner Enter lanmefit Company. L.P. All rights reserved. 
H90 IS a registered service marh of Time Warner Entertainment Company. L.P. 



HBO PICTURES PRESENTS 
LAURENCE 

FISHBURNE 




Based on true events 



:S Emm JQI [iiHiiOW AS mm conyfns m im eiiOD^ 



Premieres Saturday, August 26, 8PM ET/9PM PT 



O 1995 Home Box Office, a dwwon of Time Wamer Entefiammenl Company, LP. All rights rM«rv«d. • Service mark of Time Warner Enlertamrrvenl Comparry. LP. 



FOR 200 YEARS. 

WE'VE MADE 

I IM BEAM WITH 
PRIDE. NOW YOU 

CAN WEAR IT 
THAT WAY TOO. 

These Jim Beam 200th Anniversary items arc 
available this year only. Call 1 -800-865-0855 to 
place order. Or complete and return coupon below. 



J* OcJ 




Cream cotton twill baaeball 
hat embroidered with 2()0th 
logo. Visor is red with 
adjustable l^ock.SJQ QQ' 



lOO^i cotton 
T'thirtg, made i 
t/.KA Available 
white or black u 
200ih Inff) silk screened. 
LorXLSJO.OO' 
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lOll'} cotton pique golf 
shirt. Grey with black 

^'i>-i. embroidered with 

• X'- '27.50- 
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*Shippin|; & Handlinf^ 
$3.95 up loji; 00 

Ua&$ii 111-a.W-on 

15.95 $30.01 and up 
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. State . 
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GCh«ck/Mone> Order DOiactiver Card DVUs □Maatvrcard 
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Expiration Date . 

Signature 

Make check payable to: Jim Beam 200th Offer. 
Mail to: Jim Beam Offer. P.O. Box 768, 
Ue's Summil, MO 64063-0768 
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Hundreds of new singles 
drop in Jamaica each week, 
not to mention the reggae 
produced in New York, Lon- 
don, and parts unknown. Un- 
less you're a working DJ, 
compilations are the best 
way to keep track of the ongoing musical avalanche. 
So once again, we present 10 of the best roundups of 
1995 (so far), rated on a scale of one to five rewinds (@). 
Reggae Gold 95 (VP Records) @@@@@ 
VP distributes most of the biggest singles in the 
international dancehall market. No surprise, then, 
that their latest Gold CD includes up-to-the-second 
scorchers like Beanie Man's "Memories," Buju 
Banton's "Rampage," and Bounty Killer's "Cellular 
Phone." Pleasant surprises include less obvious 
favorites like Junior Reid's waist-winding "Bubblers" 
and Rayvon'sFunkmaster Flex-produced "Pretty." 
Lady Saw, Capleton, Marcia Griffiths, Jigsy King, 
and 'Vami Bolo round out the disc, making Reggae 
Go/dwell worth its weight. 

Rude Bwoy Reggae (Priority) @@@@ '/i 
Giving new meaning to the term "all killer, no filler," 
this concept album from Murray Elias (the man who 
brought you Big Blunts and Love Punanny Bad) 
salutes all die-hearted gunmen. Lock-and-load log- 
ic reigns in Ninjaman's "Murder Dem" and Cutty 
Ranks's ruthless "A Who Seh Me Dun," but the 
album's lethalest weapon is "Murderer (Madhouse 
Murderation '95 Remix)," in which Beenie Man flings 
ghetto reality over a blistering mixdown of Barrington 
Levy's classic "Murderer." It gets no rougher. 
Dancehall Kings (Blunt Recordings) @@@@@ 
Compilation master Johnny Wonder delivers 
another criss collection from the vaults of King 
Jammy'S. The late, great Garnet Silk's last-ever 
recording, "Watch Over Your Shoulders," leads off 
the anthology, which also features four fresh tunes 
from Jammy'S ranking DJ, Bounty Killer. (His duet 
with Pinchers, "Benti Uno," will have heads reaching 
for the Kevlar.) For the girls, there's a rare, vintage 
Shabba selection, a cover of R. Kelly's "Dedicated" 
by Spragga Benz and Wayne Wonder, and 
Sanchez's gorgeous "Brown Eye Girl." 
Blend Dem (Pow Wow) @@@@ 
This one-riddim album offers 11 sweet slices of 
Jack Scorpio's lilting "She's Mine." Among the top 
celebrities stepping up to the mike: Barrington Levy 
and Mega Banton, Chaka Demus & Pliers, Sanchez 
and Baby Wayne, and the venerable General Trees. 



But none match the upful energy of 
Everton Blender's title track. 
Rush Dem (Signet) e@@ V2 
When it comes to groundbreaking 
reggae-hip hop, few can top New York's 
Rude Rydims crew, who blew up Cap- 
leton's "Tour" on that resurrected Slick 
Rick beat. They've reprogrammed a 
slew of selections from Beenie Man, 
Terry Ganzie, Screechy Dan, Red Fox, 
and Shag-E Wondah. The result is 
boom-bangin'. 

Ska: The Third Wave (Continuum) 



Guitars! Trombones! Checkered sneakers and 
porkpie hats! Jamaica's original dance music, ska, 
IS back with a vengeance unseen since Britain's two- 
tone movement in the early 1980s. Third Wave focus- 
es on hardworking American s/tansembles like the 
Scofflaws, the Pietasters, and Mephiskapheles. Pick 
of the pack is the Toasters' innovative "Dub 56," 
showcasing the breakneck chatting of original New 
York bad bwoy Koolie Ranx. 

Reggae Roots: The RAS Records Story 
(Orchard Lane) @@©@ 

Fifteen years ago, Gary "Doctor Dread" Himelfarb 
started importing Jamaican records and distribut- 
ing them from the basement of his Maryland home. 
He called his fledgling company RAS, for "Real 
Authentic Sound," and that's exactly what this dou- 
ble-disc retrospective delivers in abundance: 
Gregory Isaacs, Freddie McGregor. Beres Ham- 
mond, and Brigadier Jerry shine, as do groups like 
Black Uhuru, Mystic Revealers, and the haunting har- 
mony trio Israel Vibration. 

1000% Jungle Vol 2 (Jet Star) @@e 
Though it's been mashing up London, Birming- 
ham, and much of Europe for some time, the hyper- 
kinetic marriage of techno and ragga widely known 
as jungle has been slower to ignite in America. Jet 
Star's isn't the newest of all the anthologies hoping 
to cash in on the rage, but with jungle-ized versions 
of favorites like Half Pint's "Greetings" and Louie 
Culture's "Ganga Lee," it's a good bridge for open- 
minded reggae fans. 

Reggae Refreshers, Vol. 2 and Time Warp Dub 
Clash (Island Jamaica) @@@@ V2 

These two distill ttie golden era of the rockers sound. 
Don't expect computer sounds; rockers are built on 
heavy drum, bass, brass, and vocals from masters 
such as Gregory Isaacs, Junior Byles, and Max Romeo 
in top form. Nor is Time Warp for the fainthearted: 
Imagine raw Sly & Robbie riddims exploded to the 
verge of chaos, plus more recent "X-ray trax" by top 
U.K. mixologists like Mad Professor and Jah Shaka. 

Bob Marley and the Wallers: Natural Mystic 
(Tuff Gong) @@©@@ 

None of these songs are hard to find; all are hard 
to live without. Rock-hard anthems like "Iron Lion 
Zion," "War," and "Africa Unite" haven't lost any of 
their power, and the new mix of "Keep on Moving" is 
almost as tough as the old 12-inch. For the world's 
many Marley fanatics, this follow-up to the multi- 
platinum Legend will sound like an old friend. For the 
rest of the world. . .listen and learn. 
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Def Jam Recordings 
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La Face - Rowdy - Atlantic 

Epic Street - 550 
Capitol - Columbia 
East West/Elektra 
Geffen Records 
llltown/Flavor Unit 
Tommy Boy. 
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How Can I Ba Down? 
Bsiwfit Concwt tpomored 
HCiBD.PnKiMditDbMwm 
Urban Aid/ Ufa Beat 
Foundation. 
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New York: 

DontHstentowhatthey say in London: NYC is 
stiUttie dub capital ofthe world. No listing is 
complete, but we can offer our suggestions 
for some of the hottest spots. Lesbian/ 
voy«ur Juiqr is just begging to be squeezed, 
as pretty young things taice it off to get 
down at this t)i-weekly estrogen t>ash. Men 
are welcome only if they bring extra women 
with tfiem and pay more at the door. H/p-hop: 
Mecca, on Sundays at Tunnel. Two words: Funk- 
master Flex. Amust-haijforall serious heads. Glam 
A tough choice. Try the appropriately named Ego, 
on Saturdays at Expo, or BeavHer on Thursdays at 
trendy spot of the moment, Don Hill's. Honorable 
mention to Five Spot (Fridays) for persistence 
(Sorry, System, but a booming system does not 
a scene make). All night excoss: Plenty to choose 
from, but don't miss Underground Network on 
Wednesday(!) with ever smooth OJ Little Louie Vega 
(Sound Factory Bar), Deeper, which carries the 
Robots flanne on Fridays (Robots Bar and Lounge), 
and Ritura^Satuday night, Sunday brunch deep house 
feast GenuineNewYorl(Dementia: Jackie 60 remains 
champ of camp. See It to believe it, but buzz the fiotline 
for prior dress code instructions. 

Philadelphia: 

Philadelphia has always had a scene of it's own; though 
the glory days of Philly Soul have faded, there are some 
signs of health. First stop. Silk City, an invigorating com- 
bination of diner and lounge. King Brit of Digable Planets 
\ leads the Monday and Saturday "Back To Basics" nights, 
\^ fusing early breakbeats with soul classics, and sprin- 
'"^^^ kling in a little bare bones hip hop for good measure. 
*^ Revhral is one of two after hours clubs (open after 
2am) that remains able to serve alcohol legally. 

Beyond that obvious draw, patrons enjoy two 
•y floors that serve different flavors of jams. Fridays 
feature disco downstairs and techno overhead. 
If you're looking to stretch that party dollar, 
nothing beats taking it to The Bank. Thursday 
nights are famous for a $1 0, all-you-can-drink 
open l>ar and potpourri of danceable t>eats. 
Finally, be on the lookout for the reopening 
of the Milk Bar, which promises a grand, 
post-renovation blowout in early Sep- 
tember. 
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The club industry is a shifting one; always call ahead for current information. 
Gain' out? What to wear? 
Look for Boss By t.G. Design at these fine retailers: 



Foi New York .ind Philadelphia: 
MERRY Co ROUND • CHESS KING 




Solo 

Perspective 



A picture: two women, too old to be fast-ass hip hop gals, too young to be mid- 
dle-aged Essence babes steadily complaining about the lack of good men. 
These honeys have fly weaves, ornate gear, and high-heeled boots. They're 
sipping Remy Martin through short red straws. The one who calls herself Ms. 
Tiffany taps her homeglrl Mercedes. "Look at 'em," she says with a laugh, 
speaking of the men that surround them. "You can almost hear 'em barking." 

"Well, what ya expect?" Mercedes replies. "If ya ask me, I think It has 
something to do with the music they listen to. You know, how much R. Kelly, 
Jodecl, Aaron Hall, and BLACKstreet can these brothers listen to before they 
start burying bones In da yard?" 

Cut to a group who call themselves Solo. By beginning their self-titled debut 
crooning Sam Cooke's i960 classic "Wonderful World," Solo is attempting to 
bring the age of romance back to black pop. They just about achieve this lofty 
goal too, under the watchful eyes and ears of producers Jimmy Jam and Terry 
Lewis, who discovered this soulful quartet on the streets of New York City. 

Taking soul straight back to Superfly's bubble bath, it's obvious these 
Solo boyz have listened to more than their share of Motown, Philly 
International, and Casablanca discs. "Heaven," the first single, is a roman- 
tic urban daydream that floats like a heart-shaped balloon. This laid-back 
track recalls the work of Alexander O'Neal, a Jam/Lewis vocalist of an earli- 
er era. Then Solo members Eunique Mack, Darnell Chavis, Daniel Stokes, 
and Robert Anderson flip the time- machine switch again, with minicovers of 
Cooke's 1961 "Cupid" and the Drifters' 1964 "Under the Boardwalk." 

The album's also got songs like "It's Such a Shame," thougfi — so sticky- 
sweet you can smell the sugar burning in the grooves. But when that track is 
followed by the brilliant, heartbreaking "He's Not Good Enough," Solo show 
that they're the men that Ms. Tiffany and Mercedes have been yearning for. 

Michael A. Gonzales 
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4,5,6 

Epic/Cold Chillin' 



Lately gangsta rap has been in the curious spot of being simultaneously 
declared played out, commercially unviable, and — no news here — threat- 
ening to the morals of the young. The murderously cool G-rap of Kool G Rap's 
new album, 4, 5, 6, doesn't so much counter those complaints as ignore them. 
Over the course of 1 0 tales of lives on the line, street loyalty, desperate crim- 
inal ambition, unsentimental remorse, and vicious capitalist ethics, 4, 5, 6 
approaches thug life the right way: as If it had never been written about t}ef ore. 

For his first album without longstanding partner D.J. Polo, Kool G Rap 
retreated to the rural wilds of Bearsvllle, N.Y. and captured an ambience of 
deep urban dread. The tracks are determinedly New York old-school, with 
few concessions to contemporary fashion: an atonal piano sample here, a 
mournful keyboard line there, the odd sung chorus. 

The stark elements of '80s style eerily evoke that decade's reactionary 
politics — the greedy, ruthless, white-collar, white-boy governmental sav- 
agery that generated its black, underground min'or-image gangsta rap. And 
when the line "Fuck Pataki, I gotta do my thing, nigga" rolls out of "Take 'Em 
to War," indicting New York State's conservative Republican governor, the 
parallels between that period and today become clearer. 

What the corny politicians who denounce rap never get is how much they 
have in common with the entrepreneurial characters in these songs — "A 
team from oulta Queens with the American dream," as "Fast Life" puts it. 
Unlike their free-enterprising counterparts in real life, though, the high rollers 
in Kool G Rap's world occasionally admit to moments of regret. As the cho- 
rus of "It's a Shame" puts it, "It's a damn shame what I gotta do just to make 
a dollar/ Livin' in this game, sometimes it makes me wanna holler," echoing 
Marvin Gaye's plaint from the early '70s. 

As 4, 5, 6 grippingly demonstrates, not much has been done to ease the 
inner-city blues for the past quarter century. No amount of official hypocrisy 
can disguise that neglect. Or diminish the art — whether it's Marvin Gaye, 
Run-D.M.C, or Kool G Rap — that rises up in response to it. 

Anthony DeCurtis 




Available at selected Nordstroms and Tower Stores, 
Fred Segal, Zebra Club and other hip specialty stores. 



Because every good act 

needs a label. 
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AllVtfeGot IzUs 
Defjam 



All I can say is, it's about time these guys came back with a punch! Onyx's first single, 
"Throw Ya Gunz," dropped in late 1992 and the world of rap changed once again. 
The first hip hop group to fijse rap and rock may have been Run-D.M.C. with "Rock 
Box," but Onyx merged the two styles again and scored with their platinum-selling 
single "Slam." 

Now, after a two-year hiatus, they're back with Alt U? Got Iz Us, and the shit is 
hardcore. It's made for "live niggas" who hate that smooth punk funk. Onyx made 
screaming over tracks their marque and leaving victims shocked to death a hobby. Tlie 
cut "Live Niggas," from the movie The Show, sounds like a vintage Onyx showcase, 
packed with the most rowdiest B-boys to ever hit the floor. However, that's not the real 
joint here. Although the entire album is self-produced and all the tracks are hot, there 
are some songs that just win. 

"Purse Snatchers" and "Better Off Dead" are probably the wildest. Both songs are 
made for "parole violators, drug dealers, trespassers... smugglers, muggers in the gut- 
ter with rug cutters, running up on niggaz for butter leathers." Attitudes rise high for 
these volatile Rock Stars when Fredro proclaims, "You have the right to remain vio- 
lent." Later his crimie Sticky Fingaz admits, "I'm suicidal like Nirvana!" 

Clearly, Senator Dole will have a field day with this one. It's made by thugs for 
thugs-hittin' you in the face with the butt of a grimy gun that spits the real poison as 
seen on the streets. It's intended for immature audiences, so they'll wise up and real- 
ize that all we do have is one another. People need to hear these interesting characters. 
In fact, the most inspirational line I've heard this week comes fi-om the cut "Maintain": 
"Even if you ain't got no hope / \bu at the end of your rope / Mju figure you ain't got 
nothin' to lose and everything to gain by puttin' a bullet in your brain... maintain." 

Bonz Malone 
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VIBE Fashion 
"Shaken Not Stirred'* 
paga 140: Clockwise from top: yfJ\i\\z tuxedo jacket (1,410, tuxedo shirt S295, and bow tic, all by 
Giorgio Armani available at Giorgio Armani boutique, N.Y.C., Boston, and Beverly Hills. Red dis- 
tressed leather jacket by DKNY; wool No. 4 bodysuit $140 by Amy Chan available at Big Drop, 
N.Y.C., and Intermix, N.Y.C.; boots by MicfacI Perry; rhinestonc earrings and waist chain by Agatha 
(for more information, call 800-AGATHA-7). Mustard fleck sports coat $1,050 by Romeo Gigli avail- 
able at Spazio Romeo Gigli, N.Y.C., and Barneys, Beverly Hills; cotton classic shirt J185 by Paul 
Smith available ai Paul Smith. N.Y.C.. and Fred Segal, Melrose, L.A.; trouscr $430, tie, and boots, 
all by Romeo Gigli available at Spazio Romeo Gigli, N.Y.C; hat by D.L. Cemcy, N.Y.C. 

page 141 : From left: Cotton/spandex bodysuit $85 by DKNY available at Dillard's, select stores; 
leather vest by JPG by Jean Paul Gaulticr. Vinyl vest $70, vinyl gloves, and vinyl choker available 
at Body Worship, 102 East 7th Street, N.Y.C; sunglasses by Romeo Gigli available at Spazio Romeo 
Gigli, N.Y.C. Red knit bodysuit $105 and cardigan S135, both by DKNY available at Nordstrom and 
Saks Fifth Avenue, nationwide; black pencil-cut skirt by Katharine Hamnett; shoes for Marcel 
Marigou by Michel Perry. Vinyl biker jacket $743 by Marcel Marigou available at Mameg, L.A.; 
leathershorts Sno available at Body Worship. 102 East 7ih Street, N.Y.C; vinyl knee boots by Susan 
Bcnnis/Warrcn Edwards. N YC 

page 142: Black overcoat S613, black jacket S175, and tie, all by agncs b. available at agnes b., 
N.YC and San Francisco; metallic plastic shirt S460 and trouser S921, both by Yohji Yamamoto 
available at Yohji Yamamoto, N.YC, and June Blaker, Chicago; wing tips by Paul Smith, N.Y.C. 

page 143: From left: Black jacket $175 and cream sweater $120 both by agnis b. available at 
agnes b., N.Y.C and San Francisco; trouser S340, cap, and boots, all by Romeo Gigli available at 
Spazio Romeo Gigli, N.Y.C, and Louis, Boston. Charcoal button-down sweater $165 by agnes b. 
available at agnes b., N.YC and L.A.; trouser (firom a suit) $1,075 ^^'^ boots, both by Paul Smith 
available at Paul Smith, N.Y.C, and Barneys, L.A. 

pages 144 and 145: Black suit with leather trim $1,437 tangerine shirt $250, both by Thierry 
Muglcr available at Saks Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C, H. Lorenzo, LA., and Metropolis, Miami. Metallic scquin- 
fringe top $1,760 by Jean Paul Gaulticr available at Chanvari, N.Y.C; black satin legging by Katharine 
Hamnett; boots and sunglasses, both by Romeo Gigli available at Maxfield, L.A., and Spazio Romeo 
Gigli, N.Y.C Tweed sports coat $1,010, wool trouser $430, and boots, all by Romeo Gigli available at 
Spazio RomcoGigli, N.Y.C.. and Traffic, L.A.; cotton dress shirt $278 and tic, both by Yohji Yamamoto 
available at Yohji Yamamoto, N.Y.C, and Magazine, Miami Beach. Black trench coat $2^234 by Yohji 
Yamamoto available at Yohji Yamamoto, N.Y.C, and Charivari, N.Y.C; gray fleck turtleneck $400, 
trouser (from a suit) $1,075, boots, all by Paul Smith available at Paul Smith, N.Y.C; Flux sunglass- 
es by Kata available at Optical Outlook, LJi., Selima Optic, N.Y.C, and South Beach Eyes, Miami. 

page 146: Black ostrich-feather dress $675 by Ozbek available at Nieman Marcus, Boston, and 
L.A., and Coco, Coconut Grove, Fla.; boots by Michel Perry; rhinestone bracelet by Agatha (for more 
information, call 800-AGATHA-7); fishnet hosiery by Danskin. 



» 147; From left: Wool suit Si. 145 by Paul Smith available at Paul Smith, N.Y.C, and Cielo, 
San Francisco; cotton shirt $278 and metallic tic, both by Yohji Yamamoto available at Yohji 
Yamamoto. N.Y.C, and Magazine, Miami Beach; sunglasses by Kata available at Oprical Outlook, 
L.A.. Selima Optic. N.Y.C. and South Beach F.ycs, Miami. Metallic vest and trouscr, both by 
Katharine Hamnett; necklace and Lucite-and-rhinestone ring by Agatha (for more information, 
call 800-AGATHA-7). 

page 148: Cream lace bra and panties by La Peria available spring '96 at specialty stores nation- 
wide; pcaLoat $785 by Paul Smith available at Paul Smith, N.YC; hosiery by Anne Klein. 

page 149: Cotton shirt $185 and knit zip cardigan $250, both by Paul Smith available at Paul 
Smith. N.Y.C, and Barneys New York. N.Y.C; trouscr S398 and silk tic, both by Thierry Mugler 
available at Saks Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C, H. Lorenzo, L.A., and Metropolis, Miami. 

Look 

''Gear: Windbreakers" 
pages 152 and 153: Red PVC jean jacket $180 by Richard Edwards available at Amalgamated, 
N.Y.C. and Fred Segal. L.A.; cloud coat $63 by Biast available at Amalgamated. N.Y.C. and Bullet 
Proof, San Francisco; ankle-length superhero jacket and neon green jacket, both byJPG by Jean Paul 
Gaulticr; blue Yckini jacket $80 by Mecca, U.S.A- available at Macy's, Northeast, and Dr.Jay's, N.Y.C. 

viBEKi magazine (ISSN 1070-4701) is published monthly (except for combined Decem- 
ber/January and June/July issues) by Time Publishing Ventures, Inc., Time Sc Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Ctr, New \brk, NY 10020-1393. Robert L. Miller, Chairman 8c President; Barbara 
Kaczynski, Treasurer; Harry M.Johnston, Secretary. Second-class postage paid at New Vbrk, 
NY, and additional mailing offices. Postmaster Send address changes to viBE masazlne, 
Box 69580. Boutder, CO 80322-9580. Regular subscription rate is $11.93 P^^ Y^^^- ^reign 
subscription rates are: Canada $30.00; all other countries $50.00 payable in advance in 
U.S. funds. GST# R125160309. \foL 3, No. 7 Copyright © 1995 Time Publishing \fentures, 
Inc. All rights reserved. No part of this magazine may be copied or reproduced without 
permission from vibe. Subscription requests, address changes, and adjustments should 
be directed to vibe, Box 59580, Boulder, CO 80322-9580, or call 800-477-3974. Please print 
name and address clearly, vibe cannot be responsible for unsolicited materials, vibe is 
a trademark of Time IHiblishing Ventures, Inc. 




VIBEMAGAZINE CLASSIFIED SEFTEMBER1995 



VIBE MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED 

Classified lUtes, 1995: per line, 3 lines min- 
imum • $365 per inch, 1 inch minimum ■ Pay- 
ment Must Accompany All Ordeis. October 
Issue Deadline is July 284995. To Advertise, call 
(312)321-7912, 



BOOKS ALL AFRICAN AMERICANS 
MUST READ! Complete line of books and 
videos. Youth subjects include academic 
achievement, discipline, motivation, self- 
esteem, history and more. Adult subjects 
include parenting, relationships, communi- 
ty empowerment, entrepreneurship and 
more. Call (800) 552-1991 for free catalog. 
Aiiican American Inuges, 1909 W. 95th Street, 
DEM 2, Chicago, IL 60*43. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



ALASKA EMPLOYMENT fishing Industry.Eam 
upto$3,ooo-$6,ooo-lj)ermonth. Noeimeri- 
ence necessary. Male/fonale. Age 18-70. Call: 
(20«) 545-4155 e]ttA9i3J2 

WANNA BE A DJ? NEW DJ SKOOL VIDEO 
shows you how to make money just for play- 
ing music. Pros tell you the secrets ofbeat mix- 
ing, scratching and more. Send Ck/MO $21.95 
-I- $2 SiH to: VidEO PC Box 405 Bel Ait, MD 
21014-0405 Don't waste S buying music, make 
Splaying It! 



BEEPER ACCESSORIES CATALOG New 
Colors! Rush Si to: Crystal-Comm, 1115 
Inman Ave. '259V, Edison NI 08820 



NEEDCASH FOR TOUR CAREER? Enter 
the S25,000 essay contest. Sent Sio fee and 
SASE to : Kontest Komer, Inc., 1203 S. 12th, 
Sprinfield, IL 62703. 



EDUCATION 



TERM PAPER 

ASSISTANCE 

SEND 52 f OR CATALOG 
USriNG 19.2« HEStAHCM PAPEBS, OR 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 

Rnilrcn Aitlilifica or. (3101 177 S22b 
1 1322 Main An.. # 206 TY, Lss AngeMs. M 90025 



l-900^68-S463 
Latest Info on Wu Tang 
T-Sfurts, Temp Tattoo's, 
'Demo's, etc. 



GAMGSTA SPECS 




Beat The Rap 

One size fits all Color black Price $14 95 

Rock n Roll Optics 
3244 18tn Ave Oept V I San Francisco 94116 



The original UrOan Sunglass 



URBAN BODY ARMOUR "We specialize in 
bullet proof appaiel" Vests, jackets, etc. Clients 
include Flavor Unit, Bad Boy and Defjam. 
Call toll ftee 1-800-249-7137 



LEGAL ADVICE 



ENTERTAINMENT LAWYER Review and 
negolution of contracts; legal advice for all 
cntenainment matters. Contact WALLACE 
COLLINS (212) 969-0796. 



MUSIC SERVICES 



A&R411 

RECORDIABEL 
Contatt Directory 

Of LABBSL PUeUSHBtS, 
TV/nLM & SEMINARS 
rnsjfumm-motmf ■! 



I MUSIC 
INDUSTRY 
AUDIO 
SHOWCASE 

KM AGBITS « TALOrr 
SHOWS -UU9WUW OR 
out MIBUCIWa PAGE 



MFO UNE TO NCLP A MCOMO UUiL HMO YOU. CMi. MOV 

1^900^40:6800 

Hur 411, Demo t Henal Mo jblo Orte 411 1 
To Oid« I BootM t VUh oo: VoMiilM 0 



TLlVii 



HOWTIGniREClDBElU 

SJSeooMIUSVUn 
MSA&RI»K»>yLiMi 
■SOPutMin >nTVimi 
PlialWSMMdilMil 

■9iorAIR)IOPOBOJ(26S, 

\t SRS Publishing \ WUmlogion.o« 198S8. 
ftirgieMgpgidglMuacMigUY DELIVERY 2.3Wl»l tt , 



IMAOE 

ASSO CIAT ES. INC 



BRAND NEW MUSIC EXHIBIT! Major/ Inde- 
pendent labels looking for new artists. 
Showcase your talent in front of record com- 
pany execs, mgrs, promoters, etc. For more 
info call (713) 643-2088 

MAKE MILLIONS! Learn recording, music 
publishing, copy rights and starting a record 
company. Mystery Housei 900-772-8226 $1.98 
min 18-1- 




RETUCA SWISS WATCHES. LowestS! 18KT 
Goldpl! 2Y Warr! Br & DYT. Crono, Subm, 
others! FH (404) 682-0609, ^ (404)682-1710 



• FtiE Gtojllui Sesign • (eidy In 3 Wetiit 
• Mo^of laUl Ouoltty • Ha-FInt PtinI Guoionlec 



* DISC MAKERS 



PHOTOGRAPHY 



CD COVERS ft BIO PACKAGES By RON ALSTON 
410.234.0000 



AUDREY FINN. INSIGHTER-Counsclor. Ad- 
visor and Insider Cal! (803) 665-8390 



FUNI^ FANZ 



SIMPLY GEORGE CUNTON 
nx 17 PRINT SIO 

GEOflGE ClINTONAND 
THEPFUNKALLSTARZ 
17X22PRINT S15 

BOTH FOR S20 

(CAT AIDS row »a 

Induce C tor iftvffmg & handling 
S«nd ciMCk Of moniY oriJi>[ lo 

REUVENZ BEINGZ 
P.O. BOX 86385 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90086 

Credit Cardt call I2I31 622 
OuMMUl'?' calllMOKMCO) 




RECORDS. TAPES AND CD S 



CHICAGO STREET MKES! Top DJ 's spin non- 
stop hits. Free brochuere call 1-800659-4778 

TOP DJ MIX TAPES all styles, rap, R»B, reg- 
ime, classics. DJ*s Inc., Funkmastcr Flex, Doo 
Wop, Red Alert, etc. Send two stamps to 
Tape World 38-11 Dimurs Blvd. Historia, NY 
11105718 2344541 

FREE UNUSUAL MAIL ORDER CATALOG! 

Reggae, Dub, Ska, Dancehall, Raggamuffin, 
Classic Rock, Alternative Rock, Industrial, 
Blues.Jazz. Write: ROIR, 5ii Broadway, Suite 
411V, New York, hJY 10012. Tel: (212)477-0563. 



MEET SINGLE MEN 4t WOMEN BY AREA 
CODE i-joo-945-j500 e«. 6764. S2.99/min., 
i8-f 24 Hours! Procall (602) 954-7420 

LONELY? MEET SOMEONE SPECUL TO- 
NIGHT. All lifestyles, all areas. 900 680 6770 
Mt 610 S2.95 min. 18-I- TMP LV NV. 

#iDATEIJNE!Aniifi3>yi«-iiqclemen&waiicn 
or couples anui^ by area code! 1-900344^070 
exL 505 S2.95/mm. 18+ 



MANFIIMDER 



IMijALL^WU 24HR. 
' ^ nSTKNT 

PHONE CONTACTSI 
^E^^ cut NOWI 



1-900-288-8980 



BEAUTIFUL GIRLS LIVING IN SOUTH AMERI- 
CAandtheCARIBBEAN Want Romance /Friend- 
ship/Marriage. Free 60-page color catalog. 
LatinEuro Introductions, 444 Brickell Ave, Ste 
51VB, Miami. FI. 33131 (1-305) 858-7766. 24 hrs. 

MEET WOMEN WORLDWIDE. FREE 32-page 
photo catalog. Correspondence service smce 
1974. Cherry Blossoms, 190 VT Rainbow Ridge, 
Kapaau, Hawaii 96755. (408) 980-7488 

BLONDE. MIXED ETHIC. & ASIAN GIRLS. 
Eager to meet men for good times. Local 
names and numbers. 800-876-5847. i8-»-. 
$2.99/min. 



FIND YOUR DREAM GIRL! 

ONE-ON-ONE 



INSTANT 
PHONE CONTACTSI 
CAUNOWl 



1-900-288-8948 



Meet Latin American Ladies thru corre- 
spondence! Photos, tours & videos. Free foto- 
brochure! TLC; Box 924994-V; Houston, TX 
77292-4994- (713)896-9224- 

MEET YOUR MATCH 1-900-776-6600 ext 
9897 S2.99/min. Must be 18 yrs. Procall Co. 
(602)954-7420 




BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 

Led'n Recording j'ld Mirmg, Signal Processing. MIDI 
Diyilai Aiid'O und more Inlem at a top NY studio and 
b«netii Irom lifetime \ob placement assistance You can 
start yout career m less than a year' 

800-544-2501 

NY,IU,C0NN212-n7-8550 

lie byNVSEdiJcatiorDept/HSorGEDRequired 
App lorVel Tfaining/Firuncial Aid 1I Eligible 

institute of Audio Researcii 

6-1 Unr.ersily Place Greenwich Village, New Yorli, NY 10003 



TELEPHONE ENTERTAINIVIENT 



HOT, HORNY, BEAUTIFUL WOMEN want to 
talk to you UVE! NO HOLDS BARRED 1 24 his. 
1-900-344-1040 ext 5105 S3.99/min l8-t- 




EAVESDROP ON SEXY LIVE CALLS! l8■^ 
Listen XXX Live 011-592-686-148 Talk XXX Live 
011-592-586-143 Fantasies 011-592^86-125 Very 
LowLD 



BAD BOYS! BAD BOYS! 

Whatiha gonna do 
when they call for You! 

011 592-59S-948 







WILD LIVE TALK! 

Gorgeous Babes Woni You! 


— iiiiimMii 



GUYSiGUlS 

BOYS CLUB H/V...4SBsni 

hvilWoiiWl! kUtrMM iiUlill^! 

1-809-474-6093 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN ROCCAFORTE AT 312.321.7912 



itarial 



Juice? You want juice? Bust 
ttiis: Long before Arsenio or 
BET. Don Cornelius single- 
handedly brought black music 
into living rooms nationwide. 
And he's kept it there longer 
than anyone could have pre- 
dicted. Soul Train defined a 

?ck Metropolis that resem- 
bles both urban block parties 
and chocolate-suburbia cook- 
outs. More than a Darktown 
Follies version of American 
Bandstand, the sweaty dance 
party that's celebrating its 25th 
anniversary this fall remains an 
alternative nation of soul whose 
chilly studio is suffused with the 
arorna of Afro Sheen and the 
vapors from buckets of finger- 
lickin' chicken. 

As the original loose-hipped 
dancers swayed to the rhythm 
doin' da bump, the man who 
created "the hippest trip on 
television" observed the spec- 
tacle from behind his pedestal. 
Or as my homegal Sheila says, 
"Don Cornelius always remind- 
ed me of someone's father at 
the party. Only thang, you never 
had to worry about him turning 
on the lights." 

A former disc jockey and 
sportscaster from Chicago, 
Cornelius has a voice folks will 
never forget: That muddy-water 
baritone is a combination of in- 
da-basement cool and be- 
tween-the-sheets funky. 
Whether introducing contes- 
tants at the scramble txjard or 
chilling onstage with dancing 
machines the Jackson 5 or 
inner-visionary Stevie Wonder, 
Cornelius always looked like the 
quintessential Ebony/Jet man. 

His far-reaching vision of 
black music, dance, and fash- 
ion has influenced a generation 
of film and video directors, visu- 
al artists, and now, '70s funk 
revivalists Nowhere else on TV 
could one view the sweaty papa 
of love. Barry White, performing 
with a 40-piece orchestra and 
see Elton John — the first white 
artist to make it to the show — 
piano-swinging through 
"Bennie and the Jets." 

Today, a quarter-century 
after Comelius produced ttie 
first episode in Chi-Town for 
$400, Soul Train is still roaring 
down the tracks: The dancers 
are still sweating on the Soul 
Train line, teenagers are still 
unscrambling the letters, and • 
though he only introduces the ; 
show now, deep down, we'll ; 
always hear the Don intoning, o 
"Peace, love, and sooo-uuuul." | 
Michael A Gonzales i 
I 

Special thanks to Bryan Scott, | 
She^ Jamison, and Steve Manning 



ABSOLUT MARINE 

ABSOLUT- VODKA PRODUCT OF SWEDEN. 40 AND 50% ALC/VOL (80 AND 100 PROOF) 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ABSOLUT COUNTRY OF SWEDEN 

VODKA I LOGO, ABSOLUT. ABSOLUT BOTTLE DESIGN AND ABSOLUT CALLIGRAPHY ARE TRADEMARKS OWNED BY VSS VIN S SPRIT AB 
©1995 V&S VIN i SPRIT AB. IMPORTED Br THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM. NEW YORK. NY. ©1995 OSCAR MARINE BRANOI. SORRY. POSTERS NOT AVAILABLE. 



THOSE WHO APPRECIATE QUALITY ENJOY IT RESPONSIBLY 



